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Note, 



The purpose of this pamphlet is to furnish fair-minded men and women with 
material facts bearing upon an important issue of the day, the outcome of which must 
necessarily affect the convenience, the comfort, the health and even the lives of 
many people. 

During recent years ,^any false, misleading, and malicious statements concerning 
the manufacture, sale and use of "patent'* and proprietary medicines have been spread 
broadcast by one or two sensational magazines; and the element in control of th« 
American Medical Association, accepting these false and distorted statements of reck- 
less writers — apparently without the slightest attempt to ascertain their truth — is now 
circulating them at the expense of the American Medical Association. 

The facts set forth in this pamphlet have been gleaned from many sources and 
cover a wide range; but all have a direct bearing upon the main question. While there 
are some cross references in the different chapters and^ in a few instances, a statement 
of the same fact appears in more than one place, each chapter deals with a distinct phase 
of the general subject It is hoped that the facts set forth will atjeast receive the 
careful consideration of every reader who desires to know the truth and to judge the 
issue fairly. 

Such criticisms of the members of the medical profession as appear in this pam- 
phlet have no application whatever to the many, thousands of faithful, upright and able 
family physicians all over this country who are busy day and night relieving human 
suffering and ministering to the wants of their fellowmen. For such physicians all 
good citizens have only the highest respect and, in many instances, the most affec- 
tionate regard. The criticisms in tliis pamphlet apply oniy to those doctors who are 
not satisfied to practice their profession alone, but who spend their time in political and 
other schemes to aggrandize themselves and to increase their revenues at the 
expense of the communities in which they reside, and who claim at the same timr 
to be working solely in behalf of the public welfare. 

Additional copies of this book will be mailed to any address, upon application to 
the Press Committee of the Proprietary Association, 8i8, No. 184 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TWO YEARS IN A NEW FIELD OF INVESTIGATION, 

Deaths and Injury from the Use and Misuse of Medicines, Drufi^s and Poisons — Facts from 
Every Part of the United States—Tabulation of 4.292 Cases, Coverinir Two Years— A Recapitu- 
lation — Explanatory Footnotes — Several Fair Questions. 

In connection with the general charge that "patent medicines'* are dangerous it was 
decided more than two years ago to ascertain if possible the number of deaths or 
injuries occuring from day to day in the United States caused by the use or misuse 
of poisons, drugs or medicines of all kinds, including cases of accidental poisoning. 
Six leading press clipping bureaus were employed to supply every item throwing light 
upon these subjects appearing in the newspapers in all parts of the country. . Thousands 
of clippings have been received, classified and carefully preserved. In cases where there 
seemed to be a doubt as to the particular drug or medicine or other article or circum- 
stance which was the cause of death or injury, diligent effort was made by corres- 
pondence with coroners, health officers and others to supplement the published 
information in order that, to the fullest extent possible, the truth might be obtained 
regardless of every other consideration. The records and correspondence are in the 
hands of E. F. Kemp, 184 La Salle Street, Chicago, and any authorized representative 
of the American Medical Association or any reputable journal is welcome to examine 
the clippings and every word of correspondence in connection therewith. 

The results have been tabulated for the two years ending Jane 30, 1907, and are 
given below. The first column gives the names of the articles or circumstance causing 
death or injury, the second column gives the total number of cases, and the third 
column the number of those which resulted fatally. 

In considering these figures the influence of the physicians in the making up of 
the record, their opportunity to bring to light the facts and the absence of any incli- 
nation on their part to shield patent medicines from criticism must be kept constantly 
in mind. Under these circumstances it is safe to assume that the figures, especially in 
the fatal column, are far more likely to make an unfavorable showing in cases where 
patent medicines are involved than in cases where medicines prescribed by physicians 
are involved. 

The tabulation is as follows: 

CASES OF DEIA.TH OR INJURY FROM THE USB OR ACCIDBNTAL MISUSE OF 
MEDICINES. DRUGS AND POISONS AND CASES OF ACCIDENTAL. POISONING. 
AS REPORTED IN THE PUBLIC PRESS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
TWO TEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 1907. 

Name of Article Cases. Fatal. Name of Article Cases. Fatal. 

Carbolio Acid 1... 871 852 Stock Medicine .1.. 27 8 

Morphine 401 257 Jimson Weed 25 *- 8 

LAudanum . . . « v • • ^^ ^^ Castor Oil Beans . ; j.'. 25 

Strychnine Tablets (Note 1) ... 201 148 Arsenic Tablets 24 * 9 

Wood Alcohol (Note 8) 150 118 Quinine 22 18 

Candy ......: 99 8 Muriatic Acid : :.. 22 7 

Chloroform ...« 97 66 Formaldehyde 22 6 

Iodine 93 2 Unknown (Note 8) 21 8 

All Patent Medicines (Note 8) ... 90 48 Oxalic Acid ^ 20 8 

Corrosive Sublimate 78 22 Turpentine 18 

Arsenic 74 24 Rat Blskit 17 

Strychnine 72 84 Creosote 15 4 

Paris Green (Note 4) 70 14 Inhalents (Note 9) 14 8 

Lye 68 20 Sulphuric Acid 14 4 

Liniments «5 19 Antiseptics 14 % 

Concentrated Lye 58 17 Potash 14 3 

Kerosene 58 12 AnestheUc (Note 10) IS 12 

Toadstools 57 9 Cyanide of Potassium 18 10 

Bichloride of Mercury 56 14 Bedbug Poison 12 6 

Rat Poison 55 10 Paregroric 12 8 

Ammonia 53 2 Bluing 12 1 

Whiskey 44 85 Nux Vomica 11 5 

Ply Poison 44 16 Bay Rum (Note 11) 10 10 

Alcohol 40 26 Opiate (Note 12) 10 "S 

Disinfectants 40 11 Wintersreen 10 7 

Gasoline 37 12 Atropine 10 8 

Ace ^te 87 12 Varnish 10 

Coca \e 36 16 Florida Water (Note 18) 9 9 

Roach Poison (Note 6) 86 8 Matches 9 8 

Misc. Prescriptions (Note 6) --.... 84 24 Calomel 9 8 

Belladonna 88 8 Kye Water 8 8 

Opium 82 22 Poisonous Weed 8 2 

Chloral 29 16 Camphor 8 2 

Butter Color 28 19 Insect Powder 8 1 

Physician's Proprietaries (Note 7) 28 15 Saltpetre 8 



Name of Artide 



Cases. Fatal. 
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Tartar Bmetic ...< 
FlayoxinflT Bxtracta 
Fumitore PoUidi 
Salphate of Zinc . 

CUoral Hydrate 

Nitric'Add 

.Chloride of Lime ~. 

Sugar of Lead ,... 

Camphorated Oil 

-Soldering Acid 

Btlier 

Headache Powders (Note 14) 

Bmhalmlng Fluid 

Codeine « >.,. 

Bensine 

Toothache^Medicine 

SprayixuCh 9<4ution 

ice. vTi MPn .,^^fc 

Hoth BaUs^'.. 

Floor Oil (Note 16) 

Stramonium 

Atropia 

Arnica 

Poisonous Roots 

Poisonous Berries 

Lemonade 

W^LShiniT Fluid 

Hellebore 

Cliloride of Potash 

Potash Tablets 

-Antitoxin 

Caustic Potash 

Hjrdrochloric Acid 

Nitrate of SilVer 

Hair Tonic 

DevelopiniT Fluid 

Paint 

Alkan 

Perm, of Potash 

Digitalis 

Tlnpinte Weed 

caustic 

Polishing Fluid 

Com Medicine (Note 1«) 

Ointment 

Mercury 

Atrcq^ine Sulphate ....i. 

Castor Ofl 

Washing Soda 

Bichloride of Potash 

Nitrate of Sodium 
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Total 4.292 1.749 



RBCAPITULATION. 

Cnsefi. 
Medicine (not patent) 1.635 



Poisons 

DiBinfectants 

Household. Artides 

Vegetable Poisons 

Ice Oeam, Candy and Lemonade. 

AH "Fktent" Medicines 

•Whiskey and Alcohol 

Liniments and Inhalents 

Stock and Dairy Preparations ... 

Miscellaneous Medldnes 

Mlscdlaneous Artides 

Toilet Preparationis 

Polishes and Cleansers 



1,409 

289 

264 

153 

108 

90 

84 

79 

55 

44 

36 

27 

19 



Fatal 

802 

582 

81 

50 

20 

8 

43 

61 

22 

27 

18 

10 

20 

5 



Pet. of 

all Ctises 

88.1«7 

82,821 

6.848 

6.150 

3.564 

2.516 

2.096 

1.980 

1.840 

1.281 

1.025 

.838 

.629 

.443 



Pet. of aU 

. Fatalities. 

45.855 

38,277 

4.688 

2.856 

1.148 

.458 

2.458 

3.488 

1.258 

1.542 

1.029 

;679 

1.352 

y256 



FOOT NOTE 



4.292 
REFERENCES. 



1.749 



Note 1. — Strychnine tablets are a favorite remedy of the physicians. They are prescribed in 
a great many cases and according to the newspaper clippings from which this tabulation was 
made, are frequently left within the rea^h of children and not infrequently taken in overdoses 
by adults.. They are sometimes but not always dispensed with the kLbd stating the quantity of 
strychnine contained, but are seldom^ If ever, labeled "poison." 

Note 2. — ^Wood Alcohol is recognised as a poison and has no place in medicines of any kind. 
Thirteen of the cases herein recorded were caused by its use as a beverage. 



NotieSw— Under the head of "All Patent Medicines*' are errouped all of those remedies which 
are recofirnized as patent medicines and which are advertised direct to the public for Internal 
use. Competent authorities sta^ that at least one half of the medicines taken in the United 
States are of the kind known as "patent medicines", and yet in two years enaong 85,000,000 
people there have been but 90 cases (48 of them fatal) reported in the newspapers from the use 
or misuse of these remedies. Not in a sinfi^le fully substantiated case is it even charired that 
any "patent" medicine when taken in recommended doses was injurious. In this connection it 
should be understood that in makinsr death certificates and in reportinir cases of injury to the 
newspapers in which these cases were reported, a physician has the final word and while there 
Sm a possibility that a doctor might hide his own carelessness or neglect or that of a fellow 
practitioner, there is no possibility that he would hide any responsibility that mierht rest with 
patent medicines. 

^ote 4. — ^Included In the not fatal cases are the cases of 38 laborers who drank water from 
a barrel containinir & mild solution of Paris greeti for spraying cabbage. 

Note 6. — ^These cases were caused by the mistake of a baker who used roach powder instead 
of baking: i>owder in making pastry. 

Note 6.— Under the head of "Miscellaneous Prescriptions" are errouped 34 cases .'^Ifhere it 
(has been Impossible after diligent InQuiry to ascertain the name or the character of -^'6 jflifpg 
or medicine which caused injury or death beyond the fact that the medicine or dru^rfliBEUi 
nrescribed bv a nhvsiclan ' ■ . . ^ r 

Note 7.— Under the head of "Physicians' Proprietaries" are included the followinflr prepara- 
tions: Benzoin, hypnobromic, nitrol-benzol, cephalgrine, bromidia, papine, sominos, veronal, 
trionai; sulphonal, bromides, ammonal tablets, chosanodyne. Fowler's Solution.. 

Note 8. — This item is the record of a wholesale poisoning at an orphanage at Burlington. 
Yt., from an unknown cause. 

Note 9.— In each of these cases an inhalent was taken internally by mistake, administered 
internally by mistake of nurse or left within reach of children. . 

Note 10. — ^In e%ch of these cases the anaesthetics were adxhinistrated by physicians. 

Note 11. — ^Used as a beverage. 

Note 12. — ^In each of these cases the opiate was prescribed or administered by a physician. 

Note 13. — ^In each of these nine cases, all of which resulted fatally, Florida water was used 
as a beverage. 

Note 14. — Five cases of injury, two of them relEnilting fatally, from the use of headache 
powders, were reported in the two years during which this record was kept. It has been 
impossible' to secure any information concerning these cases or to learn whether the "headache 
powders" were remedies advertised to the public, sold by druggists or prescribed by physicians. 

Note 15. — Floor oil was sold in mistake for salad oil and was used for a salad dressing with 
injury to five persons. 

Note 16.— In two cases preparations for the treatment of corns were taken internally, 
resulting fatally in one case. 

Note 17.— A baby, sleeping with its parents, obtained a poultice that had been used on a 
virulent sore, and ate it. The result was fatal. 

Note 18.— A physician prescribed a porous plaster for an Italian laborer in New York, who, 
misunderstanding the directions, ate the plaster. 

Several Fair Questions. 

What is the reason that "patent medicine" is the only thing in this long list about 
which there is any agitation or excitement in medical circles ? 

Take strychnine, for instance. Strychnine is not a "patent medicine." If it were, 
the physicians could not prescribe it, as it would not be "ethical" to do so. But, as 
things are, it is one of the favorite medicines prescribed daily by physicians, and, as a 
result, accounts of "strychnine poisoning" are among the commonest items in the 
newspapers all over the country. Men, women and children are the victims. Boxes of 
strychnine tablets are left in reach of children and' the little ones get them; or thdy 
are swallowed by mistake or taken in excessive quantity by people of all ages, with 
disastrous results. If any poison in the world is a menace to human life, it is contained 
in these strychnine tablets. Many other dangerous drugs are also prescribed and dis- 
pensed by physicians — no doubt properly and necessarily — but with an inevitable train 
of disasters. 

Why does not some agitator rise up and demand that every physician who pre- 
scribes or dispenses strychnine shall be required to label it "Poison," with skull, cross- 
bones, etc., in order to protect the people ? This is no advocacy of such a plan, but 
it is fair to ask such a question. And why is there no agitation about "Rat Biskit," 
Jimson Weed, Fly Poison, Lye, Gasoline, Paris Green, "Bedbug Poison," etc.? If the 
desire is to protect the people, why do our medical friends, when they get together and 
make speeches and pass resolutions, and ask the Legislature to suppress "nostrums" — 
and say they do it all for the public good — ^why, on such occasions, do they overlook all 
these other things which cause such widespread destruction? 

A wag makes the cruel suggestion that possibly the reason why the medical 
associations take so little interest in these other matters is that none of the other 
articles named come into competition with the medicines prescribed by the doctors, 
and that what some of the latter are trying to do is not so much to protect the public 
from death and destruction as to stop the sale of patent medicines and thereby relieve/ 
themselves from a bothersome competition. 

If the casualties caused by strychnine alone are more than three times as many as 
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the casualties due to all the patent medicines upon the market, where is the justice or 
common sense in denouncing patent medicines as poisonous and insisting that they 
should be labeled poison, and, at the same time, allowing strychnine tablets and all other 
poisonous articles dispensed by physicians to continue their death dealing work without 
let or hindrance ? 

Accidents Will Happen. 

In commenting upon casualties resulting from the use of medicines prescribed by 
physicians there is no intention for a moment to question the propriety and necessity 
of such prescriptions nor to reflect in any way upon the physicians. A study of the 
cases in detail upon which the above tabulated statement is based illustrates very 
for^ly the fact that nothing will save people from their own folly. If full-grown 
men will get up in the dark and grab the first bottk they can find on the closet shelf 
and swallow the contents without examination, who is to blame if its turns out that 
the bottle contains carbolic acid ? That is what happened to one prominent physician^ 
and similar occurrences are common. 

If medicines are left where young children can get them to play with or eat or 
drink, disaster is certain to follow. The wonder is that among eighty-five million people 
the cases are so few. 

Many persons die from eating pie and drinking ice water. Must ice water be 
labeled "poison" and p:e dispensed only by physicians ? Some men hang themselves 
with ropes. Shall we prohibit the sale of clotheslines except upon a doctor's prescrip- 
tion? Hundreds of people break their bones by falling on icy pavements. Shall we 
prevent a man from going out in~ bad weather before consulting a doctor ? The first 
day of the deer shooting season in Wisconsin eleven men were killed and many 
wounded. In one year twenty odd football players were killed and many more injured^ 
and how many spectators died from exposure nobody knows. Shall we forbid football 
unless prescribed by a physician ? Qliat .might notJbc a had thingl) li is certainly 
as much to the point as some of the talk about patent medicines. Many things must 
be considered before we get a true perspective and a just sense of proportion — and both 
are very desirable when large questions of public policy are to be determined. 

Death From Diphtiieria Antitoxin. 

A few years ago tiie country was startled with the news of the death of 13 little 
children in St Louis caused by diphtheria antitoxin manufactured in the municipal 
laboratory under the control of the Health Department. In addition to these 13 little 
victims 25 or 30 other children were made ill by the same cause, and there may have 
been other deaths. The Coroner, after investigating the case, charged the deaths to the 
negligence of the Health Department 

Suppose such a calamity as this had been caused by the use* or misuse of patent 
medicines,- what a howl would have gone up from the American Medical Association and 
what a furOr would have been caused throughout the country. ' This was only one of 
thousands of cases in which the negligence of some member of the medical profession 
has wrought havoc with human life. Yet "Collier's" studiotisly ignores everything of 
this kind and devotes whole pages to maliciously misrepresenting the manufacturers of 

.medicines. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE DRUG HABIT.* 

Medloal "Proteeaion Matnly Responsible — ^Report of LegMative Coliimtttee of American 
Pharmaceutldal ABSociation — "Weetem Drussist" Investigates Causes ef Drug AddlcUoB^ 
''Morphinism Among Physicians** — The Experience at I>wight — ^Sfany Physicians Treated-* 
Instances of Addietion^Danger from ^Refill" Prescriptioas— Members of Medfoat' Profession 
Prevent Good Legislation — Position of the FYoprietary Association. 

The responsibility for the formation and the growth of the drug habit rests chiefly 
and primarily with the medical profession. Efforts are constantly being made to 
convince the public that the dru^ trade and not reckless members of the medical profes- 
sion fosters and encourages the growth of drug habits, but the dmg tirade^ resents this 
and in many ways shows Jthat the charges a^inst it are unfounded,' and are vicious 

^*The statements in this chapter are not original. They sre taken from (papers and 
docuipents, . the authors ot^-wjaidk weve apeeially «ualifled«to ^>eiak,iNpaa ^he siikdtect;.fUMy have 
never been controver t ed and may be accepted as substantially correct 



attempts to shift responsibility for an appalling condition of affairs. The drug habit» 
despite all the agitation, is growing; and, while it may never become as prevalent as the 
liquor habit, it is generally so much more degrading that it is almost as much to be 
feared. It is especially dangerous because its Habitues are frequently doctors who, in 
the insanity caused by the use of drugs, are frequently impelled to prescribe and 
administer them indiscriminately to others. 

No one knows better than druggists where to place the responsibility for drug 
addiction. They are in contact with the unfortunates— both of the profession and of 
the "laity" — ^who, enslaved, turn to the druggist for the "dope** they crave» — drugs that 
mean to them both life and death. 

The late Albert £. Ebert of Chicago was one of the oldest and most highly 
respected pharmacists in this country. He was one of the Board of Trustees .of '^the 
United States Pharmacopoeia and was for many years a leader in the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. At the annua] meeting of that Association in 1906 he submitted 
the report of the Committee on Legislation, from which report the following is taken: 

In connection with anti-narcotic legislation, we call attention to the persistent 
effort in certain quarters during the last one or two years to saddle upon druggists and 
the drug trade in general the chief responsibility for the prevalence of the drug habit, 
and to slur over or totally ignore the real source of this evil. This also is something 
which 'should be most earnestly resented by every self-respecting pharmacist. Every 
one of us. knows that, in 95 cases out of 100, the victim of the drug habit owes his 
first start downward to the prescription of some physician. 'There has been a persist- 
ent effort in certain quarters to keep this fact in the background, but every one of us 
knows that it is the truth, and we should have the courage to stand up and say so. 
There is nothing gained by shirking a duty or blinking a fact. There are some bad 
patent medicines which should be driven from the market, and we should help to do it, 
but this fact should not be allowed for one instant to obscure the far more important 
fact that the evils of the drug habit will never be eliminated until there is a widespread 
reform in the ranks of the medical profession, many of whose members are so largely 
responsible both for the creation and perpetuation of these evils, and we should see 
to it that the public is no longer misled in this matter. 

That Mr. Ebert was not alone in his resentment of the attempt to saddle on one 

profession the shortcomings of another is shown by the following from an editorial 

in the 'Tharmaceuticial £ra," a weekly organ of the drug trade: 

Those unfortunate creatures, too well known to druggists, who are addicted to the 
morphine, opium, cocaine or chloral habits, do not acquire these habits from the use 
of patent medicines. Ninety-nine out of every hundred gtt their start through the 
advice of a physician, who, no doubt, feels at the time that he is doing his duty, but 
often realizes when too late that the curse is upon them. Few people know how many 
physicians themselves succumb t6 the influence of these drugs. If statistics could be 
published some of our law-makers would see the necessity for a law to protect the 
doctors against their own prescriptions. 

Responsibility of Physicians. 

Further on in this chapter some observations as to the number of physicians 
addicted to the drug habit are printed. The estimate of one noted alienist is that one 
physician in every ten is addicted to the use of alcohol or opiates. A pharmacist quotes 
a medical journal as authority for the statement that one physician in every six is 
addicted to the use of drugs or alcohol. 

In June, 1905 (long before the discussion of the drug habit had reached its 
present proportions) "The Western Druggist" of Chicago published communications 
from representative pharmacists throughout the country on the subject of regulating 
the sale of habit-producing drugs. In this symposium E. H. LaPi'erre of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, said: 

I cannot formulate any plan that would reach the physician, who is the cause of 
nine-tenths of the trouble. 

Mr. J. H. Redseck^r of Lebanon, Pa., said: 

The physician should be restricted, too, as many write prescriptions only for the 
money there is in it. 

Chas. Rapelye of Hartfordi Conn., said: 

The unlimited sale of morphine and cocaine should be prohibited entirely and 
those who are unfortunately obliged to have them should get them only on a 
physician's order, such - orders not to be repeated, thus placing qn the physician the 
responsibility for their continued use. This would, in a measure stop the making of 



habitues by the physician^ as be wouM have frequent occasion to see tbe terrible 
effect of sucb drugs. 

Geo. C Bartells of Camp Point, UL, said: 

The most prolific source of tbe drug habit is the prescription of a physician, the 
physician often saying to the patient in giving him a prescription, "Get it filled ax^ 
time you need it" 

Leo Eliel of Son A Bend said: 

In most of the created drug habits the physician is to blame and he should be 
restrained b^ law. 

(Mr. Eliel was President of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 1906-7), 

Albert £. Ebert of Chicago said: 
. 'It is .ridiculous to place the supervision of the sale of such drugs in the hands of that 
prdfession whose members are most responsible for the creation of drug habits and 
whose membership numbers many who are themselves confirmed users of narcotic 
drugs. I refer to the medical profession. 

One in Six a VictinL 

W. F. Jackson of Orono, Maine, said: 

In the writer's past experience as a druggist those eases of drug habits coming 
under his notice were, it is believed, largely t&e result of indiscriminate and frequent 
"refills" of prescriptions. An estimate some time since in the **Journal of Medicine and 
Science" (Portland, Maine) makes one-sixth of the physicians of the country victims in 
some form of the opkim habit We may well hope this estimate is exaggerated; but the 
fearful danger to the patient from this source,* considering the well-known ctmning and 
fiendish efforts of habitues to make others also victims, cannot be overdrawn. 

F. B. Lillie, Secretary of the Oklahoma Board of Pharmacy, referring to the 

administration of cocaine by physicians, said: 

The average physician desiring to retain the good will of his patient and his 
money as well will repeat the treatment . 

Again the phyaiaan is called to a very common case, an overwrought nervous 
wreck who feels that he must have immediate rest and sleep. What a temptation to 
resort to the dru^ that will do the work at once. The deed is done. The patient is 
relieved for the time 'being and sings the praises of the physician. It requires a high 
order of diaracteriin a physician who can take cases of this character and tell them 
that their case must have rest and time to recuperate the wornont energies. Why? 
Simply because in nine cases out of ten he would lose his patient and some other physi- 
cian, who had less care for the welfare of the patient, would do for him or her what 
this physician refused to do. 

Then bear in mind that it is not always the physician who writes the prescription, 
who treats the patient Practically all statute laws in force dealing with the distribu- 
tion of dru^s, countenance the dispensing physician and more than fifty per cent of the 
physicians m our country, at least, do more or less of their own dispensing. 

The physician is then in a position that no one but himself may know what he 
gives his patients. Methinks the order sheets of some of our pharmaceutical and 
physicians' supply houses would tell some grave tales could they but be scanned. 

In my own experience one physician has been known to order ten thousand one- 
fourth grain morphine tablets at one time. 

(This is an illustration of the immense quantity and the heavy doses of morphine 
dispensed by some physicians.) 

These statements from thoughtful pharmacists go a long way toward putting the 
blame for a deplorable condition where it belongs, directly on the shoulders of careless, 
reckless or criminal members of the medical profession, and many similar statements 

could be quoted. 

'Vorphinism Among Physicians.'' 

Dr. T. D. Crothers of Hartford, Conn., in October, 1899, read a most significant 
paper before the New York State Medical Association. This is quoted from because 
it antedates any considerable public discussion and is less likely to be clouded by 
extraneous matter than an article written in the heat of public agitation. The title. of 
the paper was "Morphinism Among Physicians," and the following four paragraphs 
are quoted verbatim: 

In 1890 I was appointed chairman of a committee to collect and study statistics of 
the prevalence of alcohol and <^iom inebriety. During this interval of nine years a 
large number of statistical observations and data have been gathered From these 
facts I present a preliminary report confined exclusively to the study of morphinism 
among physicians. I shall give conclusions rather than tables, and general facts rather 
than exhaustive studies. These data came almost exclusively from physicians who were 



requested to ascertain the number of medical men of their acquaintance and vicinity 
who used alcohol and opium, also to -give a percentage of the whole number. 

In this way a history of 3244 physicians residing in the Eastern, Middle and some 
of the cities of the Western States was obtained, cf whom twenty-one per cent were 
found using spirits or opium persistently. Ten per cent were using opium or other 
drugs secretly outside of this number. Over twei trj per cent, including tiiis number, 
used spirits in so-called moderation. In anothei study of 170 physicians, seven per 
cent, used opium or morphine, and six per cent were secret drug takers. From the 
personal observation of a number of city physicians who have a large acquaintance 
with medical men, from eight ta ten per cent, were found to be either secret or open 
drug and morphine habitues. 

These figures appear to be approximately correct, aad show that from six to. ten 
per cent in this country are opium inebriates. This is considered a conservative 
statement, considering die fact that drug takers, and |)hysicians in particular^,, a^e 
secretive and conceal their use of drugs, especially when it implies weakness and fenects 
on their social standing. » » * • . ^ 

r cannot stop without calling attention to the fact that morphinism is increasing 
among physicians. The reports from private asylums and public hospitals show that 
within five years medical men form a considerable part of their inmates. Specialists 
of nervous diseases sustain the same fact The young and middle aged men are 
the most common victiats. Often they are from that class of delusional thereapeutists 
who want to prove everything by personal experience, or who, have exalted conceptions 
of the power of dru^s, and believe that reseaches in that direction will open the road 
to a physical millennium. 

The superintendents of six sanitariums, all of them doctors, were consulted regard- 
ing the cause of drug addictions. In each instance the superintendent said that in the 
majority of cases coming under his. observation the habit was formed by first adminis- 
tration by physicians, and all likewise agreed that the medical profession furnished 
more habitues than any other. 

The Keeley Institute numbers its "graduates** by the thousands. Nearly every 

community of any considerable size has from one to a dozen of them. Most of these 

''graduates" are leading active and useful lives, while others have relapsed into 

drunkards or "fiends" because they prefer to be such rather than to be sober and 

upright Thirteen years ago the parent Keeley Institute at Dwight, 111., issued in 

printed form a most significant report of 1,000 cases treated at the Keeley Institute, 

reported upon in the order of their arrival for treatment The Chicago 'Tribune" 

(February 13, 1894) commented editorially upon this report in the following language: 

Tht Experience at Dv^ght 

One of the most remarkable features of this report is the statement that 74 per 
cent of all the patients claimed the drug was first given by phvsicians and in many 
cases continued without their knowledge until they had formed the habit So it would 
seem the medical fraternity is responsible to a large extent for the terrible indulgence 
in narcotics ♦ ♦ ♦ ^^y^^ doctors may be entitled to the doubt that in some cases 
they are unfairly charged with being the prime causes of the habit being formed, yet 
the report ought to make them more careful about the use of narcotic medicines in 
their future practice. 

Of the 1,000 patients reported upon 480 were women and 520 were men. The 
women were self-classified as follow: Actresses 12, housewives 306, widows 118, mili- 
ners 61, nurses 8, spinsters 30^ teachers 8. Of the men 146 were physicians, 28 wc^e 
- attorneys, 26 farmers, 24 were merchants, 25 were druggists, 22 were bankers, 22 were 
clerks, 18 were dentists, 18 were bookkeepers, 12 were editors and 8 were ministers. 
Other professions had a scattering representation. The forms of slavery from which 
these patients sought relief were as follows: Alcohol* including perfumeries, Florida 
water, cologne, spirits of camphor, etc., 197; atropia, 45; bromidia, 65; chloroform-, 6; 
chloral, 61; cocaine, 86; cannabis indica, 3; ether, 5; gum opium, 37; smoke opium, i&; 
laudanum, 46; morphine, mouth, 105; morphine, hypodermic, 285; morphine, rectum, 4; 
paregoric, 4; strychnia, 3; salol, i; sulphonal, 3; tincture of ginger, 7; tincture cinchona, 
15; and tincture valerian, 14. The report says: "Seventy- four per cent of all these 
patients claimed that the drug was first given by physicians, and in many cases con- 
tinued without their knowledge until they had formed the habit." 

Four years later a similar report covering 1,000 cases of drug addiction was pub- 
lished by the same company. Of the cases recorded 616 were men and 384 women. Of 
the men 150 were physicians; of the women 236 registered as housewives. Twenty 
were dentists and 17 were druggists. In all 24 professions or occupations were recorded 



and 74 of the patients registered as having no occupation. Next to physicians came 
attorneys, represented by 30 habitues. 

According to the report 53 per cent received first administration from physicians^ 
24 per cent acquired the habit through the use of medicines, and 13 per cent were 
"self-acquired." 

A superintendent of a Texas Sanitarium says:* "The hypodermic syringe in the 
hands of careless doctors is accountable directly for over 50 per cent of all cases. 
Humanity has been the loser by this means of administering drugs." 

It is only semi-occasionally that news items or discussions regarding the causes 
of drug addiction reach the public through the newspapers, and unfortunately the 
medical publications have few if any readers among what the doctors learnedly refer 
to as "the laity." However, there are some exceptions, and a few are here quoted. 

In Kansas City, on March 7, 1907, a Dr. W. M. Banks, graduate of the University 

of Missouri, 1891, and a licensed physician told, to a police magistrate before whom he 

was arraigned, the story of his degradation. The newspapers reported the incident and 

it was telegraphed to papers in other cities. The following account is reproduced from 

the St Louis "Republic." 

Phsrsician Tells Story of His Degradation. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 7. — Doctor- W. M. Banks, a graduate of the University of 
Missouri, class of '91, and a licensed physician, stood before Judge Kyle in Police Conrt 



todav and begged not to be sent to the workhouse. 
It is my life I am pleading for, Judge," 



he said. "If I am locked up out there 
where I cannot get morphine I will die before a week has passed." 

- Doctor Banks acknowledged that he is a slave to the dru^ habit. A man of 
education and pleasing address, he wept as he told the storv of his degradation. 

"I was^ in the university from 1887 to 1891, inclusive, said Dr. Banks. "I was 
graduated in the academic course, afterwards taking two years in medicine. I went 
to Texas, and there I contracted the morphine habit. 

"You are a physician. How long do you think you will live ?" 

"I give myself two years." 

"How do you account for so many persons addicted to the drug habit ?^ 

'Trincipally because of its indiscriminate use by physicians. Another reason is 
the laxity of the law governing the sale of drugs by pharmacists." 

On April 29, 1907, Dr. George Gifford of Toledo, Ohio, was arraigned before Judge 

Morris of the Common Pleas Court, on a charge of breaking into a house and 
stealing $2.50. He had been in jail four weeks, and during that time had been given 
no "dope." He thought if he could be given a month more he would be "cured" of 
the habit. "Taking the 'dope' is like a disease. Judge," he said, "and when a man is 
cured that's all there is to it" 

And yet doctors who specialize in the cure of "dope fiends" are held up to scorn 
by the American Medical Association, if they merely advertise the fact, so that the 
friends of habitues can find out where to send them to be cured! 

The Chicago "Tribune" not long ago told of a physician who became a victim of 
cocaine, and who administered it and other drugs to his family until they were all 
slaves. The doctor, Wilibald Doser, a graduate of a German University and at one 
time a respected practicing physician, finally committed suicide by drinking carbolic 
acid. The whole sad story is too long to reprint here. The property the doctor had 
accumulated was dissipated, and for a time the family lived in a tent, near Gross Point, 
a suburb of Chicago, dependent upon the charity of those who, in the days before 
cocaine enslaved him, felt honored by the friendship of the prosperous Dr. Doser. The 
wife and children were put in charitable and correctional institutions— the innocent vic- 
tims of a doctor's lust for cocaine. 

In November, 1905, there was printed in Denver papers, and sent out to papers in 
other cities, the story of Dr. Jessie Patton, who became a slave to chloral and who was 
confined in an insane ward in a hospital. In the same month and year. Dr. George £. 
Brown, formerly of Denver, was before an insanity commission in Judge Conrey's 
Court in Los Angeles, (Los Angeles "Times," November 29, 1905), his condition due 
to the use of cocaine. In December, 1905, at Marion, Ind., Dr. C. C. Cronkhite and his 
son, Dr. Burton Cronkhite, were removed to Hartford City for treatment, having been 
declared of unsound mind as a result of the drug habit (Indianiapolis "News," 
December i, 1905). Both father and son are said to have first taken drugs to relieve 
pain caused by rheumatism. 
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Doctor and Wife Victims. 

On September 8, 1905, the New York "World" printed, as news, a statement that 
Dr. Abraham Lewis, 233 E. Twenty-eighth street, a graduate of the New York Medical 
College, was a prisoner in the Yorkville Court, charged with being a drug victim. The 
"World" said that Dr. Lewis was a physical wreck and that his wife was, on that date, 
in the prison ward at Bellevue Hospital in a critical condition, it is alleged, from the 
use of drugs. 

The Bay City (Mich.) "Tribune" printed a news item to the effect that Dr. J. 
Newton Babcock has been given an indeterminate sentance in the Ionia House of Cor- 
rection for forging a check for $3.65. A year before he had been sentenced, biij^the 
sentence was suspended to give him a chance to undergo treatment for drag addiction. 
He relapsed, however, became addicted to drugs again, and was sent to Ionia, after Ills 
mother, with whom he lived, had turned him over to the officers. 

Dr. Oliver Cook Haugh, a multi-murderer, convicted at Dayton, Ohio, was a "co- 
caine fiend" and had probably administered cocaine to the nnmerons women lie married 
and afterwards killed. 

Even more terrible was the case of Dr. Asa F. Partridge, of Detroit, an inveterate 
nser of morphine and cocaine, who was committed to an insane asylum. It was shown 
that Dr. Partridge because of his own addiction admimstered cocaine and morphine to 
his patients, and was responsible for the downfall of perhaps scores of victims. 

These are comparatively few of the instances of drag addiction among physicians 
which have found their way into public print, despite the efforts physicians always make 
— frequently successfully— to suppress news of this sort. 

The introduction of cocaine into the country and its extended use are of com- 
paratively recent date. In the hands of the skilled physician the drug has been a vast 
boon to humanity. But its use has been so perverted that it is questionable whethei^ 
it is today not more of a curse than a blessing. Fortunately, the agitation against 
cocaine, together with the restrictive laws in many states in connection with the 
National Food and Drag Law, have practically put a stop to the sale of cocaine snoffs. 

Danger Is from Ptesctiptioiui 

The danger of cocaine addiction arising firom the use of cocaine snnffs masquerad- 
ing as "patent" medicines has always been small as compared* with the danger of 
addiction from the prescriptions of physicians, or from cociaine dispensed by physicians. 
Recently enacted laws in many states have practically destroyed the sale of cocaine 
snuffs masquerading as "patent" medicine and have greatly redttced the danger of 
addiction from that source. But in no way have these laws lessened the danger aris- 
ing from the use of the drug when prescribed or dispensed by physicians. This danger 
is as great as it ever was, and is no nearer solution than it was years ago. 

The great and imperative need now h the enactment of laws regirlating the acts 
of doctors who prescribe or dispense cocaine and other narcotic drugs, doctors beinig 
responsible for the great majority of cases of cocaine addiction among people of the 
so-called "better class." Many of those of the so-called "lower cfass^ who are 
addicted to the use of cocaine "flake" have acquired the habit tiirough- association and 
environment 

Members of the medical profession are often the stnmbHag^ blodc in tiie wzy of 
adequate anti-narcotic legislation. In Illinois, for exampfe, a bill was favorably 
reported in both houses of the legisfature to regulate the sale of narcotics by druggists 
and which somewhat restricted the medical profession froar indiscriminate prescription 
of these drugs while not interfering witlr tiie proper preaerifaing c^ them. This bill was 
defeated by members of the medical associations and their spekeaman on the floor 'of 
tht Botise. This bHI surrounded with proper restrictions ^e sale^ of nar co ti c a by 
dr ug g is t s , and was strongly nrge^ by^ the l^nird otPharmaey^ and supported tqr ^^ 
drug trade generally. * . 

In- the vast majority of cases^ (estimated by some expcrts^ to be 98- per cent> the 
iKctims of the morphine ftnd^opttmt habit are started on the d^wjiwdikf patft by reck- 
less prescribing and dispensing by physicians. In very fe^ stat^ are physicians 
restricted in the use of these drugs any more than they are in the use of quinine or 
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Epsom salts. In other words, there is no law to protect the public from those 
physicians who, by their own reckless acts, create the habit in ^ per cent of the 
cases of morphine and opium addiction! 

Existing laws protect the public from the articles which in the past have caused two 
per cent of the evil, but permit those who are responsible for the other 98^ per cent to 
escape 1 This may seem just to the medical profession, but it is hard for any one not 
of the profession to see where the public is adequately protected. 

Good Laws Urged by Proprietary Association. 

If the history of legislation against cocaine is ever written, the honest historian 
will at least give the Proprietary Association credit for using its influence consistently 
and ii^ptively to aid in stamping out the evil arising from the misuse of this drug. To 
some -extent this effort may be charged to self interest, for cocaine snuffs haVe furn- 
ished the text for many indiscriminate and unjust attacks on patent medicines, although 
no manufacturer of such an article could have secured membership in the Proprietary 
Association. Reckless writers have lied so industriously in regard to this subject that 
some of their readers have actually been led. to believe that the Proprietary Association 
was responsible for these cocaine snuffs when, as a matter of fact, it has for years 
been consistently aiding to suppress them and those who are responsible for their 
manufacture and sale. The Proprietary Association has no more to do with cocaine 
snuffing than it has to do with opium smoking in China. The traffic in cocaine will exist 
as long as doctors abound who will prescribe it with "refiir' prescriptions and as long 
as druggists will flll and refill such prescriptions. But the, stuff thus prescribed and 
dispensed is cocaine and is in no manner or sense a patent medicine. 

The position .of the Proprietary Aissociation is shown by the following resolutions 
unaminously adopted December 5th, 1905: 

Resolved, That this Association thoroughly disapproves of any effort on the part 
of any persons or Arms, members of this Association or hot, to market as medicines any 
articles which are intended to be used as alcoholic beverages, or in which the medica- 
tion is insufficient to bring the preparation properly within the category of legitimate 
miedicines. 

' Resolved, That the Legislative Committee be and hereby is instructed to earnestly 
advocate legislation which shall prevent the use of alcohol in Proprietary Medicines 
for internal use in excess of the an;iount necessary as a solvent and preservative. 

Resolved, That the Legislative Committee be also instructed to continue its efforts 
in behalf of legislation for the strictest regulation of the sale of cocaine and other 
narcotics and poisons, or medicinal preparations containing the same. 

Resolved, That this Association urges upon^ its members the most careful scrutiny 
of the character of their advertising and of claims for the efficacy of their various 
prescriptions, avoiding all over statements, and thus putting themselves in a position 
where they cannot be criticized on these lines. 

Reports of Legislative Committee. 

Long before the passage of the resolution above quoted the Committee on Legis- 
lation (in its annual reports for 1903, 1904 and 1905) had outlined the position of the 
Association upon the subject of legislation to regulate the sale of drugs and poisons. 

In 1903 the committee said: 

The- field of legislation as a whole presents frequent complications and often 
unexpected difficulties arising from local conditions, political and otherwise. In all 
these matters it should be possible to find a common ground upon which intelligent 
and reasonable men can stand. It should be our policy to secure, if practicable, an 
agreement with the representatives of the National Wholesale Druggists' Association, 
the American Pharmaceutical Association and the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, upon the draft of a model statute regulating the sale of drugs in genera! 
and a model poison law. In this way misunderstanding and friction may be avoided 
and much good may result, for it is to the advantage of the public and of all legitimate 
interests to have a reasonable pharmacy and poison law in every state. 

In 1904 the committee said: 

Undoubted evils resulting from the indiscriminate sale of cocaine in many states 
have given rise to a legitimate demand for strict regulation of the sale of that drug. 
The Proprietary Association should favor such measures, and our individual members 
should not fail to make their position upon this question clearly understood. We have 
every reason, in common with all good citizens, to advocate laws for the protection of 
the public health; and to aid in maintaining the highest standard of morals and good 
citizenship in all branches of the drug trade. 



We should at all times stand ready to aid the retail druggists in their efforts t* 
Isecure good pharmacy laws. It has been the policv of this Association to favor the 
enactment of such laws, and we seldom, if ever, fina any serious difference of opinion 
between fair-minded men as to the proper scope and character of the legislation. 

; In 1^5 the committee said: ^ 

This Association must never assume a mere obstructive attitude in matters of 
le^slation. Your committee last year urged affirmative action in the matter of legis- 
lation to protect the public against the widespread sale and use of cocaine; and we 
stand ready to join with any and all other organizations to promote by every proper 
means the enactment of good laws intended to furnish i>rotection to the public from the 
sale of every sort of dangerous, disreputable or injurious preparations. Wherever a 
bona fide and carefully drawn measure having this end in view makes its apti>earanGe 
this committee is in favor of it and never throws the slightest obstacle in its^way. 
But we should do more than this. We should encourage harmonious actioni by.'^the 
four inational drug organizations, for the purpose of more effectivel^r co-operating in 
every state with all honest and reasonable advocates of such legislation. 

CHAPTER III. 

VITAL AND HEALTH STATISTICS MADB BY THE DOCTORS. 

Records under Control of the Medical Profeasion— What This Sometimes Means — Character 
ef Medical Students— -Illinois Pharmaceutical Association Demands Reform — Some Things to 
Remember. 

The preparation of vital' and health statistics and the making of the most important 
of all public records are almost entirely under the control of the medical profession. 
In some respects it is proper that this should be so; but there is one thing which should 
be kept constantly before the public, and that is the opportunity furnished by the 
present system to any man entitled to hold himself out as a doctor to conceal his own 
blunders and his own crimes. The system is not only a menace to the pnbUc bat a 
standing invitation to carelessness and criminality. 

In 99 cases out of loo the doctor last in attendance upon a patient, by writing a 
death certificate and filing it in the proper public office, closes the record. If the 
doctor is the right kind of a man this record may be correct; but if he is not a man 
of the highest integrity the facilities for covering up his own blunders are greater than 
those afforded to the members of any other profession. If itnproper medicine is ad- 
ministered to a patient with fatal results, the physician simply makes out and signs the 
death certificate to suit himself and the record is practically made up for all time. 

What This Sometimes Means. 

In discussing these questions the editor of the "Western Druggist" of Chicago has 

written: 

In how many thousands of cases where the fatal draught is administered purposely 
or through ignorance or carelessness has the fact never been discovered, the death 
certificate signed by the physician directly responsible for the death betn^ carefully 
filed in the county records, and the only possible accusing witness — ^the patient — l3ring 
six feet under the sod. 

The public has little knowledge of these things and has absolutely no appreciation 
of the enormous and arbitrary power to conceal their own blunders and even crimes 
which law and custom confer upon the physicians. If the physician be both competent 
and upright, all well and good; but how many are of a different type I At the recent 
meeting (April, 1907) of the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical 
Association, it was openly stated and widely published in the daily newspapers that 
three-fourths of the graduates from the medical schools were "utterly incompetent to 
practice medicine." Of course, if they arc incompetent to practice they arc unfit to 
write certificates of death. 

Mr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 

in a public address in Chicago, April 8th, 1907, said: 

Who knows more about the different parts of the human body than medical 
students ? Yet, as a class, they have the lowest morals of any attending our colleges. 

These are the men, good and bad, who make up the death records bf the people 

and, in so doing, sit in judgment upon their own actions. Good men in the profession 

do not abuse this power, but the public has little protection against its abuse by 

those who are simi^ly in the profession for what they can get out of it, ^nd whose 

moral standards are low. How many people die because some doctor made a wrong 
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diagnosis or gave a wrong medicine or performed the wrong operation or, after per- 
forming some operation, negligently closed up the wound leaving a towel or a pad, a 
pair of scissors or forceps or some other instrument in the body of the patient? It 
requires a high sense of honor as well as courage for a physician to admit his own 
ignorance or negligence in an ofHdal record. How often did you ever hear of a doctor 
writing out a death certificate and stating in it that the patient's death was caused by 
th« doctor's own mistake? 

On the other hand, where a physician is called to ste a patient who may happen to 
have taken a proprietary medicine and subsequently dies (it may be an hour, a day 
or even a week afterward) . if there is the slightest possible ground for attributing the 
death to the medicine, the physician is very unlikely to conceal the fact In cases of 
sudden death, if the coroner is not himself a physician, he is certain to call in a physi- 
cian to aid him in determining the cause of death. In nearly every case, therefore, the 
doctors have the last Word in making up the record; and it is always safe to assume 
jthat where there is any reason to charge up a death to the use of proprietary medicine 
it will be done. 

Reform Demanded. 

There are probably more disreputable physicians than there are disreputable 
lawyers and they work under much less restraint — for even the most conscienceless 
lawyer is usually held in check by some keen-eyed opponent and both arc under the 
supervision of the court. But with the doctor it is different. There is no keen-eyed 
doctor on the other side of the case to criticize his acts; for, in medical cases, there is 
no "other side," nor any tribunal which exercises such control over a doctor as the 
court does over a lawyer. It is these facts, in connection with the unrestricted right of 
the doctor to dispense and administer medicines and then to write the death record — 
which makes the unworthy member of the medical profession such a "dangerous men- 
ace to society and which prompted the Illinois Pharmaceutical Association not long 
since to demand a remedy for the evils resulting from the present system. 

Something to Remember. 

Remember that under law and custom all over this country the doctors make the 
public health records and vital statistics. Remember that they have the power in 
nearly every case to cover up their own blunders and crimes. Remember that the 
same system which enables the dishonest or incompetent doctor to do these things for 
his own personal benefit also enables him to secure the publication of false and 
malicious statements charging death and injury to the use of "patent medicines'* for the 
purpose of prejudicing the public against such remedies. Thousands of physicians 
are far above resorting to such practices; but enough of them are willing to do so 
to discredit public records in many cases and to furnish reckless writers with false 
and misleading material for sensational magazines to publish. (See page 33.) 



CHAPTER IV. 

YOUNG CHILDREN AND PROPRIETARY MEDICINES. 

A Grotesque Falsehood — Ptiblic Health Improving— Increased Longevity — Facts Cited hy 
the Chicago Health Department. 

The theory that by means of proprietary remedies countless thousands are being 
poisoned, turned into drunkards, their morals debauched and their constitutions under- 
mined, is a grotesque and monstrous falsehood. The pessimistic wails which emanate 
from certain sources about injury to the public health and especially the health of 
children by the use of proprietary medicines, should not be taken for more than they 
are worth. It is well established that the general health of our people is improving, and 
that in recent years there has been a marked increase in longevity; and, perhaps, the 
more notable fact in this connection is that this increase in longevity is due largely 
to the circumstance thait morts^lity among children has been greatly diminished. If the 
sensational pictures of babies and young children, as well as grown people killed and 
injured by the use of proprietary medicines be at all accurate, is it not extraordinary 
that the vital statistics of the country show no trace of it whatever? If we can believe 
some of these pessimists, we must assume that the health and vitality of millions of 
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infants thoughout the country arc being insiduously dcstroyifd by the use of proprietary 
remedies nefariously concocted and marketed for their destruction. 

But. what are the facts? 

The Bulletin of the Chicago Health Department for the week «nded May ;3th, 

igoSf contains elaborate statistical tables showing the death rates in Chicago of people 

of all ages and also the death rates of children under five years of age, for the two ten 

year periods from 1885 to 1894 inclusive and from 1895 to 1904 inclusive. These tables 

show that the, death rate of children in Chicago under five years of age in the second 

ten-year period was 46.3 per cent less than in the preceding ten-year period. In other 

words, thte mortality among young children in Chicago is today only about half as 

great as it was ten or fiftc& years ago. Commenting upon these figures the Health 

Commissioner says: ' 'V- 

An examination of the subjoined detailed tables will ponclusSvely prove their ^cor- 
rectness. The numbers of deaths, month by month, for 240 consecutive months, com- 
piled from the records as originally published, are not open to the easy slur at statistics, 
to which Macaulay first gave utterance, as one of the three forms of lies. Figures, 
notoriously, may be made to lie. These do not; they tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth. 

These facts speak for jthemselves. It is well known that Chicago consumes its full 
share of proprietary medicines and that many more were consumed in the last ten years 

than in the preceding ten years. What then becomes of all the wild arid hair-brained 
statements about the wholesale destruction of infant iife by the use of proprietary med- 
icine? It is evident to any fair-minded man that the whole agitation upon this subject 
is either mannfactured for a sinister purpose or it is the result of everheated imagination. 
It is a fact that mortality rates (taking Chicago as an example) have decreased 
greatly during the decades in which the "patent" medicine business has had'its greatest 
growth. The average death rates in Chicago per 1,000 population since 1866 are as 
follow: 

Decade. Rate. 

1866-187S '. 23.86 

1876-1885 20.30 

1886-1895 20.09 ' 

1896-1905 14-71 

The decrease from 23.86 per thousand in the decade .1866-1875 to 147^ >" the decade 
1896-1905 is 38.2 per cent These figures are taken from the Bulletin of the Chicago 
Board of Health. 

The increased duration of life in Chicago has been doubled in a single generation, 
according to figures printed by the Chicago Health Department. The average age of 
decedents, by decades, from 1875 is as follows: 

1875 — 16 years, 2 months, 12 days. 

1885 — 20 years, 4 months, 26 days. 

1895 — 24 years, 7 months, 9 days. 

190577-31 years, 10 months, i day. 

While this remarkable increase is due, in a large part, to the decrease in infant 
mortality, the following quotation from the Bulletin of the Heahh Department, for the 
week ending January 27, 1906^ is of interest: 

While only 3.7 per cent of those who died in 1875 had reached the age of three- 
score years, last year 19.6 per cent of the decedents ¥rere 60 years or over, and lOJ 
per cent had lived beyond the scriptural limit of threescore years and ten. 

There were 882 deaths among those over 80 years of age, or 3.2 per cent of the 
fotal— nearly ^s large a proportion of octogenarians in 1905 as sexagenarians in 1875. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE •'BIRTH OF A PATENT MBDICINE.'' 

Prof. Puckner Explains the Prooess— Physiciana, Beeause of Lack of Bdocatlon. Must 
I>epena upon Proprietaries — Personal ^<zperleBce — PkysieSans Depend on ASvertlslna LiteraturO 
for Treatment of Patlents^Does Good Medicine Become Worthless Bocaase Advertised in 
Public Press ? 

Intelligent people will be interested to know in what way patent medicine^ 

attain iheirpopttlarity. This subject was fully discussed and the matter explained 

by FjqL W. a. Puckner, who is a very strong opponent of patent miedicines^ in a paper 



read at a meeting of the Illinois Medical AsTsociation and printed in the "Journal of the 
American Medical Association" of May 5th, 1906. 

The writer first explains the attitude of physicians toward the so-called "^thicar 
proprietary medicines (which are advertised exclusively in medical and trade journals) 
^ and he then mournfully depicts the villainous process which he describes as the "Birth 
of a Patent Medicine" whereby the most valuable remedy — fit and proper to be pre- 
scribed by the highest class of physicians — may be suddenly transformed into a 
"patent medicine" and thereby rendered unfit to be ever again countenanced by the 
medical profession, notwithstanding the fact that it is exactly the same medicine that 
it always was. The following is from Prof. Puckner's paper: 

, While the responsibility of the medical teacher for existing conditions will be 
dis^ossetj by another speaker, I cannot resist this opportunity offered me, a pharmacist 
penfihfttfc'd to address physicians, to say that without question the insufficient instruc- 
tion in materia medica, pharmacology, pharmacy and chemistry offered by schools of 
medicine is the direct cause of present conditions. 

I wish to point out to you how this lack of proper training along the lines indicated 
has made the physician dependent on ready-made remedies, proprietaries and nostrums^ 
and how this, again, has been the making of "patent medicines,'' has led to self-medica- 
tion and to counter prescribing, and has been the cause of making pharmacists forget 
their professional standing. ♦ » ♦ 

The lack of familiarity with the common remedies often shown by physicians was 
strikingly brought to my attention recently. I was suffering from an attack of acute 
indigestion and called a physician; in due time the attendant placed a powder on my 
tongue and requested me to swallow it. The powder, which I later learned contained 
magnesium carbonate, at once formed a compact mass, firmly adhering to the tongue, 
much as plaster of Paris would. I asked for a little water and was informed Aat the 
physician had prohibited all food and drink, but that I might have a teaspoonful of 
water on promise not to swallow it. Naturally I removed the concretion still adhering 
to my tongue and made no further atttempt to take the medicine. 

Were such physicians but competent to judge the effect of the remedies which they 
administer, the dependence on^ proprietaries would not be so bad, since most, or at 
least many, possess some merit. Unfortunately, however, the physician's training is 
likely to be such that he can not distinguish the rank fraud from the efficacious remedy, 
honestly made and sold. It is this inability to judge the eltect of medicine which has 
brought about the custom, now almost universal, of outrageously exagerating the virtues 
of these proprietaries. The following will illustrate how a physician often is led to use 
absolutely worthless remedies: Some years ago a preparation was placed on the 
market under the name of "Flora China," which was claimed to be "pure quinine 
sulphate," but to be tasteless and to do all that the bitter quinine would do. In 
appearance the substance^ resembled quinine sulphate and it certain!- was tasteless, but 
on examination I found it to be nothing but crystallized calcium sulphate. Yet some 
five years later a student told me that a certain physician prescribed it and had used 
no other kind of quinine for years. 

In this way a large portion of the medical profession has become dependent on 
the advertising literature and the detail men of proprietary dealers for the treatment 
of their patients. ♦ ♦ » 

Finally let me illustrate how the use of proprietaries by the physician must cause 
a lack of confidence op the part of the patient, and induce self-medication, or cause 
counter prescribing by the druggist, and be the making of "patent medicines." While 
practicing pharmacy one day I was asked to prescribe for a man who said that he had 
contracted gonorrhea. Instead I advised him to consult a physician. Soon after I was 
summoned to the telephone and asked by a well-known surgeon for the name of "those 
black capsules that come in a flat box." In due time I was requested to fill the 
prescription, and although the capsules were taken out of their container and placed in 
an ordinary pill box, yet the patient recognized the familiar remedy at a glance and in 
no complimentary manner commented on the time and money wasted in consulting the 
physician. 

Imagine the frame of mind of the patient who, having consulted his physician and 
paid his fee, learns that his prescription calls for Orangeine or Antikamnia, with which 
the daily press has made him familiar. 

What do you suppose he will do when next he has neuralgic pain or any other 
pain: or if his sister or his brother or his aunt has any kind of pain? 

But you say:"We do not prescribe remedies advertised in the lay papers." Yes, 
but how did Fellow's syrup, or worse still, McMunn's elixir, become patent medicine? 
Because they were prescribed by physicians, who thus assumed the role of advance 
agents. Rest assured that whenever a physician prescribes an^ of these remedies with 
nice, smooth, catchy names, no matter how illegible his writmg, and even though he 
does not follow the advice of the promoters to direct that they be dispensed in original 
containers, with the "name blown in the bottle," patients will, sooner or later, learn 
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whstt ibev are talkinor. If the remedy has the desired effect and cures this or that 
trot^ble, uie patient when next indisposed will purchase his medicine direct and dispense 
with the physician's services. Furthermore, he will recommend it to his friends, using 
the physician's name as a guarantee of its virtues. Next its advertisements will be 
transferred from the medical journals to the daily press and the physician will hav«. 
officiated at the birth of another so-called "patent medicine." 

Think of the awful crime depicted I^ tfiis good Professor I A proprietary medidne 
proves to be so good and useful that people who have taken it once actually begin to 
inquire for it when they need it again; and, to inform the public where it can be had — 
without the necessity of first paying a doctor $2 or $3 for a prescription — the manufac- 
turer concludes to advertise it in the ''daily press/' whereupon it immediately becomes 
a "patent medicine!" 



CHAPTER VL 

THE ATTACKS ON PROPRIETARY MEDICINES."^ 

Adverse Legislation Threatened— To Be Suooessful, Remedy Must Be Meritorious— Publi- 
cation of Formula Destroys Property Rights— Benefits of Advertisings— Propositions Often Mis- 



understood — ^An Overestimated Danger—Rural People Depend upon Proprletanr Medicines — ^A 
Lesson to Be Taken Home— 1,000,000 Sales of Proprietary Medicines a Day— Criminal Malpi^^tioe 
in Chicago. 

Gentlemen of the Associated Ohio Dailies: 

I do not know tiiat I have ever asked this Association jto grant any favors to me 
individually, or to those whom I represent, nor do I come Here today for that purpose. 

You may ask me what I consider adverse legislation, t believe any law compelling 
the manufacturers of proprietary medicines to publish their formulas is adverse legis- 
lation. You may also ask me for my objection to having the formula of our goods 
published. In answer to this I will say that my first and greatest reason for objecting 
to the publishing of ^e formula is the protection of the consumer. 

If my formula were printed on the bottle, anyone and everyone could have it 
compounded, and if the man who compounded it cared nothing for the welfare of the 
customer and was careless of what drugs he used, the customer would not get the 
same physiological effect from the compound as he would if I prepared it myself. 

You must first understand that in order to be successful a remedy must be a meri- 
torious one, which will* in fact cure or greatly benefit the sick. Every bottle we sell is 
either a recommendation or a condemnation. This thought is always in the mind of 
every reputable manufacturer, and this being a fact, you can see why we are so anxious 
to protect our formula from misuse by irresponsible paries. Our success depends upon 
it, and the consumers of proprietary medicines are benefited by it. 

The next reason I have is that the publication of my fomrala wonld take away 
my property rights. To illustrate: Some thirty odd years ago I purchased the form- 
ula of Hairs Catarrh Cure, paying cash for it It had a local demand and I could see 
the possibility of making money by owning it, so I purchased it and have spent more 
than thirty years of work and a large amount of money in bnildhig up tie business. Now 
what right has the state or the United States to destroy this valuable property right 
at the demaild of a few agitators, with personal ends to serve? It is my property— pur- 
chased property — ^increased in value by long personal effort, and I own it as much and 
as honestly as man ever owned property. Neither the state nor the national govern- 
ment has the right to deprive me of it, or the benefit of it, unless it can be shown that I 
am using it to the injury of the public. 

If there are any remedies on the market that are doing harm by endangering the 
lives or happiness of the people, such remedies should be done away with and |n fact 
they are naturally shortlived, for, as the old saying is, ^ou can not fool all the people 
all of tiie time.** No sane man in this age will undertake to place a. worthless proprietary 
on idle market, as the outlay for advertising would be too great 

Benefits of Advertising. 
The fact is, that after an article has been on the market for a few ytifs, not 
oyer three, the great benefit that it derives from advertising does not come direct from 

*An address delivered by Frank J. Cheney, President-of the Proprietary Association oir 
Invitation of the Associated Ohio Dallies, at their annual meeting held at Columbus. Ohio 
January 30 and '31. 1906. and officially endorsed by the convisntion by motion provldliur for 
Its immediate publication. 
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that' advertising/ btif about 66 to. 70 pet ceri^' dbnies ffpm'iri<Crect ^^c^^^ 
Jbn& tcfHirig Mrs. SmitH tiie ben^g^ts sH« Ih'as received. In IppHng-ba^^ th(rty-five y^iX2 
1 catt see 'many^' Svrecks on' the shore, atid sbitie of them we're, in their day, as largely 
iadvertised as any of the present' tixnc. They did not have merit aiid could not main- 
tain their claims and the 'confideiice'6| the people. 

The people' whb use proprietary remedies care nothing for the fornjula—rall. they 
desife 'i^ rcHef frbiti jpain- and distress. Cure their ailments and they are . loyal;, an 4 
frbra' gertcratibil to generation they carry words of'prafse and commendation for any 
good remedy, and thus by keeping our advertisements constantly in the press, as a' 
r^miiider, they will do the rest. 

Again in regard to (^ublishin$: the formula, X, will ask in all sincerity how. many of 
you here today believe that we could have bt^ilt up. the business we. baye if 01^ formula 
Vad" been published frOm the staA and all competitors allowed to make and sell it. to 
those who might call for it?. How much advertising could a man %iFord. to. do under 
such conditions? While it is true the name is protected by trade-mark, that would 
not prevent a druggist puttixi^ np the remedy and selling it, when asked to do so by~ 
a customer. 

If it is advisable that people should know what medicine they are taking, ivhy 
should not -the physician write his prescription in English? Why should withholding 
the components of a remedy be a virtue in one case and a sin in the other? 

I. do not: think the people demand this, as they are only" interested in that whifch _ 
will benefit them. In prder for them to understand the therapeutic effect of drujgfs 
they would have to be educated in chemistry, and this, it will be conceded, Would be 
impossible. 

You may say tome th:at many successful remedies that are now on the market have 
always published their formulas. • In reply to this I wfll say that there never has been 
to my knowledge, a remedy of any kind that retailed for 75 cents or over'thjtt ever 
did publish its formula successfully. A. 10, 15,. 25, or possibly 35 cent article could be 
sold under these conditions, as ft would hardly pay the customer ta substitute for this 
price. 

1b: tiie Life of Trade. 

You. may q^estipn,-^ if jwe get 60^10 70 per, cent of the benefits- from indirect adver- 
tising, why do we not stop this^conthiual large annual expenditure. In reply to this 
I, will .say we adyertise ^or ihp saxne reason that the large and reputable jobber has for* 
sending out his salesman.: No matter how honest and reputable the jobber may be or 
how" long he has been jn the ts^usiness, let him discard his solicitors and his house would 
SQon^gOLOut of business, for the Jife and energy of the business would be gone. 

You could not sell gold doll ars- for .po cents unless the people knew you had them 
for sale, so the solicitor is the same to the jobber that the advertisement is to the 
ptroprietor; *and .we would no mor^ think of stopping our advertising than the am- 
bitious jobber would of takt^pr his' men off the road. For this same reason flours, 
l>aking powders :and a jhundred and one other things are continually, advertised. The 
longer you advertisLe a good article the easier it is to sell it, for. you always have the 
60 to 70 per cent as witnesses who are always testifying in your favor. 

The advertising^ proposition lis often misunderstood. Many people are spending 
thousands of dollars annually with .apparently no knowledge or understanding of the 
real mc^m'ng of, the art qf advertising. They do not seem to grassy, the idea, or take 
in the situation,, or understand their relative position to the purchaser. Many seem 
to think that all they ijave tO; do is to furnish copy to the press and the press will do 
the rest; and if ^ the cppy «ent fails to draw, they blame the press, and never think 
themselves at fault. . 

The pre^s in. advertising is rqerely a common carrier from the advertiser to the 
purchaser. It carries the advertising: matter just the same as a train carries coal or as 
the mails carry letters,, It merely delivers the message that is sent, and never should 
be held responsible -for failure or success of anvthine aHvertised. I am not a believer 
in circulation be^ng th^ o?ily guide for the advertiser. The character of the medium 
shogld be considered as vrell,, and is one of the greatest factors in making the adver- 
tisement successful. 
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The way this advertising problei^ appears to me is this: My products are on trial* 
tiie people of the world are the jury. I appear before this jury in the endeavor to 
convince them that the article I offer is good, and that they, should purchase. Now, it 
is not necessary to use adjectives, and large sounding names, indecent language or 
bewildering, evasive statements to convince the jury of the fact. A plain statement 
made in a plain, straightforward way, backed by disinterested evidence, such as tes- 
timonials from people who have no financial interest in my welfare, is much better. 
When I present my case in this way and the jury belieVe me, I win my case through 
the people purchasing my goods. 

I carry this testimony to them in the columns of the press. If they have no conr 
fidence in the honor or character of the medium I iistt ^en my advertising falls flat, and 
it would have been better for tne not to have used it. But on the other hand, if the 
medium is of a high chairacter or known reliability, and it presents my evidence to the 
jury, it carries weight and confidence with it; so I say that circulation is not the only 
guide that the advertiser should use in placing his evidence. 

Danger Greatly Overestimated. 

In this crusade against those proprietary medicines which contain alcohol, the 
tlleged danger is greatly overstated and overestimated and the crusade is conducted 
for a purely selfish purpose by a few alleged reformers. If their efforts were equally 
strong against the manufacturer who makes fluid extracts and tinctures and the physi-' 
cian who prescribes them. I would say that they were acting in good faith, and for 
moral effect; But when they ignore these and turn their energies toward the proprie- 
tary medicines alone, it shows a motive not wholly unprejudiced. 

When you consider that nearly all liquid proprietary medicines are nothing but. 
fluid extracts and tinctures, made upon the scientific principles laid down in the United 
States Dispensatory and used by the druggist, physician and proprietor alike — ^when 
you consider this and condemn one and not the other, it is unjust 

These agitators do not realize what they are doing for they surely would not wish 
to destroy all the fiuid extracts and tinctures. This would be a total destruction of all 
pharmaceutical preparations, a grasping from the physician of his only means of 
defense against disease, a destruction of the drug trade of this country, a breaking 
down of all the principles of medicine and an impeachment of the high honor of all 
the chemists' and scientists of the world — a calamity indeed! 

The Association which I have the honor to represent is on record as being op- 
posed to the use of alcohol, except in so far as alcohol is absolutely necessary as 
a solvent and preservative. The doctor, in prescribing fluid extracts and tinctures, 
never takes into consideration the amount of alcohol contained in them. All he thinks 
of is the drug they contain and he prescribes them for the physiological effect of said 
drug; and so it is with the proprietor. 

For generations the rural people have relied almost entirely upon the proprietary 
medicines for good health, and I will ask you in all fairness if you lived in the country, 
many miles from a doctor, would you be without these remedies? Would you think 
it right and safe for these people, in raising families, to be where they could not 
get them. 

Go with me, gentlemen, into the country and take a view of things just as they 
are. Leave your comfortable homes for a few minutes; leave the paved streets, the 
street cars, the telephone, your luxurious surroundings and your doctor, who lives but 
one square away. Leave them all and go to another home — the home of a man who 
is just as much entitled to protection by the laws of the country as you are, and who 
is just as liable to love his wife and little children as you are, and who does love them. 
But he lives in the country, many miles from a physician, where there are no paved 
streets, but impassible roads, no telephone, no communication with the outside world, 
no way to get immediate help. 

His child is taken sick with indigestion, bowel trouble, fever or one of the hundred 
and one disease that flesh is heir to. These people are in a little world by themselves, 
boxed in by the four walls of their home, without a remedy or means of defense against 
disease, except the pure air of heaven or an appeal to the Deity. Here they are boxed 
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in, suffering and dying with no help. Thieir only hope and. comfort is in their own love 
and devotion. 

Take ^s Lesson into Your Home. 

Think, gentlemen 1 Put yourselves in their places just for one night, with your sick 
and dying child upon a cot, crying for help. As you hear its feeble and sickly calls for 
assistance is there one among you bat what would curse the law that would prevent you 
from giving the help? Is there a man who would not violate every law under such 
conditions? ■ * 

Can you look upon this scene and then say that you are in favor of driving all the 
proprietary medicines out of the market? Can you say that the law should deprive 
these people of the privilege of getting specifics, many of which originated with 
eminent physicians and chemists? Should you force ^ these people to wait until they 
can get a doctor? Should you say to them that they should sacrifice their lives because 
they do not live in cities within reach of the physician? Would you say that it is right 
that they should be deprived of all the necessities of life and that you are entitled to 
all because you are more fortunate and live in the city? 

I am a believer in law — in laws which benefit humanity — ^but I am not in sympathy 
with laws based upon imaginary conditions, as pointed out by some ultra ethical pro- 
fessor. If one could take their statement for it, there would be nothing pure or fit to 
eat or drink in the whole country. 

For instance, the pure food commission of Minnesota ruled against Lea & Perrin's 
Worcestershire Sauce because it contained a trace of salicylic acid. No doubt the aci<f. 
was added to prevent fermentation. A slight trace of it was all he could find, but the 
sauce was thrown out of the state. One could take thirty grains of salicylic acid with 
iinpunity. 

When I see cases of this kind carried to such extremes, I can not help but wonder 
how any of us live; and when I consider that I was brought up in the country, and 
lived on combread and bacon and grew fat, I feel sometimes as if I ought to apologize 
for living. The chemists who are advocating these extreme measures are not practical. 
They are political chemists, working upon the imagination of the people to assure 
themselves of a lucrative position. 

To continue: Many a life has been saved by the timely use of proprietary, medi- 
cines. They arc specialists going into every household, as you can reiadily see when I 
explain to you what a proprietary remedy is. The great majority of proprietary 
remedies were originally prepared by some eminent physician or chemist. A physician, 
for instance, has a compound which he finds will cure a certain disease, and so he 
continues to prescribe it He finds that this particular formula will cure, or at least 
greatly benefit, many cases, and is really a specific. As time goes on and the demand 
increases, the doctor or chemist puts his prescription up in a form convenient for the 
consumer.. Formerly, when this prescription or specific had a large demand, the man- 
ufacturer, in order to protect himself and the people who took the remedy, had the 
prescription patented and therefore these prescriptions were called "patent medicines"; 
but since the laws on trade-marks have been improved and made perpetual, the majority 
of manufacturers have covered their rights and names by t^e trade-mark, and the 
remedies are properly called "proprietary medicines." Under the patent laws their 
protection lasted only seventeen years. There is practically no such a thing as a 
"patent medicine," which is advertised to the general public today. 

Have Had to Stand tiie Test 

From the very inception of these proprietaries, they have had' tQ stand the test 
They must cure the sick or they cannot succeed, and their efficacy is the reason why 
the people rely upon them for their good health. The people are not demanding^ 
restrictive legislation, and never will demand it as long as these remedies continue to 
relieve them of their ailments at a nominal expense, 

I hear much about the damage done by these remedies, but the facts do not support 
the allegation. I quote from the "National Druggist," published in St. Louis, one of 
the most reliable and conscientious drug journals in this country. In a tabulation of 
697 cases 6f injury or death from the use or accidental misuse of drugs, poisons or 
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medicines for four months, including io8 different poisons — from acids to varnish— 

you will' see. that matches have caused three deaths, rat poison two, Florida water nine, 

printer's ink one, lye three, Paris green four, carbolic acid fifty-two, and proprietary 

medicines of all -kinds five.* - 

The ''National Druggist'* says in part: 

They are on the market in th« United States each with more or less sale, more '' 
than 30,000 different proprietary medicines, and there are 40,000 drug stores from which j 
they are dispensed or sold. It is, of course, impossible to determine the number of sales V 
of such articles made by these 40,000 druggists in a day, but an average of 25 sales daily . 
by each drug stone seems a conservative estimate. Based on this estimate it would 
appear tha^ the sales of proprietary or patent medicines of all kinds, in all of the 
drug stores of the country, will foot up to something like 1,000,000 a day or 120,000,000 
for the full period of four months under review. Out of all these sales of proprietary 
medicines, made to all kinds of people, and taken under all kinds of circumstances, only 
five deaths hi four months can be traced. This includes, of course, cases where careless 
parents have left these articles within the reach of children, mistakes made by adults 
m taking the wron^ remedy, overdoses of the right remedy, etd., etc., although, let it 
be noted, not one smgle case is record(!d of injury or death where the directions of the 
manufacturers, which are always on the package, were followed. 

This gentleman, is from very high authority. Not one death in 120,000,000 sales! 
Neither would there have been in 120,000,000 times these sales if the directions had been 
followed! This virtually stops all argument about the danger that lurks in these . 
remedies. 

There is no law or caution label that will guard against all mistakes or prevent 
people from taking overdoses of medicine; and the same negligence and carelessness 
will prevail alike in taking proprietary medicines as in taking medicine prescribed by 
the physician. 

The causalties from Florida water were 9, nearly 100 per per cent more than caused 
by all the proprietaries. Why should there not be a law passed prohibiting the sale of 
Florida water — a toilet article never intended for any other purpose? Why not leg- 
islate against rat poison? This destroyed three lives, and yet is always labeled poison. 
Paris green has four deaths and is always labeled poison. Carbolic acid stands at the 
head of the list with 52 deaths. Why not stop the manufacture of that? Fly poison 
has taken five lives — the same number as all the proprietaries — and you hear nothing 
about legislating fiy poison out of the market Gasoline has three on the list Why 
not stop its ^ale? Matches, a common household article, killed three. Why not 
compel the makers of matches to publish their compounds and divulge their secret 
process of making, which is protected by patent. 

You will find in this list that while there were five deaths from overdoses of 
proprietary medicines, there were two from vaccination. Now, the physicians are 
almost universal in the opinion of the usefulness of vaccination, and yet two deaths 
resulted from the use of that agent Now, I estimate that there are 120,000^000 sales of 
patent medicines in the United states in the four months under review There is no 
VT^y of getting exactly at these sales or at the number of injections of vaccine virus in 
four months. But I should say that an estimate of 100,000 persons vaccinated in the 
United States was above, rather than below, the estimate. In other words, that only 
100,000 injections of vaccine virus were madte in that period. 

Now there were 120,000,000 sales of patent medicines. Suppose we say that each 
sale of a patent me-ftcine was enough to make four doses (this seems a conservative 
estimate). This would make 480,000,000 doses of patent medicines, on the basis o£ 
these figures. If you will take your pencils and figure it out oh that basis you will find 
that the danger to human life from vaccination, which most physicians agree is a grood 
Uung, is nineteen hundred and twenty times as strong as the argument against patent 
medicines, if the danger to human life is a correct criterion to go by. 

Criminal Malpractice !n Chicago. 

The ^Chicago News'* of December 7, 1905, says there are thirty-eight thousand 
tkSBtA of criminal malpractice and thirty-eight deaths from this cause, in one year in 

^A sutMeouent statement, for two years ending June SO, 1907, records 4,292 cases of 'ac'd- 
lental poisoning of whlOh 1.749 were fatal (see pa^e 8). Of this total. 90 cases and 42 fatalities 
pare due to the misuse of "patent" medicine. 
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nica^o. rrom ini9 scatemenr i quoic you.wnar i-^r. x^cnry \jr. yv. rv-ncui- 
4 i)hysidaii ctf tHat city; says> "Ithihic it;is;;a toniseVvitiv^ ' 

rty-eight thousand cases of xiiaipractice ' a'y^r itt Cliicaijb.*^ ' ' ' '' ' ^^*" 



the City of Chicago; ftpm 
hart,' coroner' 
thete arc thirty- 

Whiat tould be'xiiore apjpalfing in tliis free and erilijghtened c6untry? ' Aiid' the samcf ' 
condition will exist as long as this class of doctors are allowrid td sign the death cei^^ 
tificates 6f thiir patients, which they can do under the tows of Illtnois, Qhioj and la- 
fact eyeiy static in the Union. .; . ' .• ' •' '"7 ' [['^ ; /;• V 

I do liot say, gentlemen, that this statement istrtrc. 1 reai if to you '^ Isawjt' 
in the paper ^nd verified by the coroner's physician, fidt, allowing it is irue—evipry? 
word of it— is^ that any reason why the ccrtifiirites to practice incdicine " shoutd bc^ 
taken awiy from all the doctors in this cbuntry? Does it necesSarily folloti^ that all 
proiixrietary medicines are da^ngerous'beca'use a f c w^ if takien in excessive" dO'Ses, xday' 

doharmF. .•;. / " ; " ' ; ' '. ' ' z..^^' \:-"[ ■• :;:'f;..:^;.;"-" ;\;''?l:';:' J-\ 

If it is for the good of humanity to' knoW what niedicfne' it ti takiii^/ why not 
compel the doctor to give his prescription in English? That 'is the questi6ri; gentlemeii: 
The few publications that are carrying on this crusade against proprietary medicinda 
hope that publishing the formula will destroy the business. Total annihilation is .their 
war-cry, and its echo is carrfed down the line by some of the.dispensinjg^ dbct'oris.' 

If the legislators are wc^rking in good faith for the good of all the people, and will 
take these facts into consideration, they will not be prejudiced by .misstateihexlts made 
by those who advocate the destrucion of all proprietary medicines. ■!.,.,.' 

Gentlemen, ( am no iconoclast, and am in full accord with the honorable chetnists,. 
physicians and jress of this country. I am a believer in them and I am ineirery tryini^ 
to point out the njustice done by some of them to an honorable industry, w6jch has for 
its foundation the widespread necessity fbr valuable remedies at reasqna^e ^ost, cal*' 
culated to promote — and which do promote — the health and happiness of mitfions, ' 



CHAPTER . VII. ; ^ ; : 

,.A COMMON SENSE POINT OP VI^W.- 

"Patent Medicines" Constitute Half the Medicines Used^In^ Svenr Farmbouls^— <!Mothfir'0 
Medicine Chest" — ^Agitators Would Deprive People of Riffht to Buy Medicines — ^Best Proprietary 
M«dlcinte Obtained at Fractioil of Cost of Same^ Medicines if Obtained Tfoin Doct6r:— Twaddle 
Abqut"Cheap Drug8".T^An Importer's Sitatement — ^P^esent System Meets a Necessity and Will. 
ReriAln.- .;.•.... - ...'..?■■■ ..^ 

In considering th« question raised by recent attacks upon pr6i>rietary niedlcin^s^ 
every reasonable, man will admit that there is a wide and l^gitijnate field for tW 
mahbfacture and sale of medicines already prepared' and easily obtainable. MOr^ than 
half of all the medicines used in this country are of this character. The majority b£ 
the people depend upon them for all simple ailments and, notwithstanding the: constant 
cflFbl*t of many physicians to create a prejudice agaiiist them, it i^ a iidtaWe.fact that 
the' minions of pedpl^' Who use such remedies are making no cbniplaiht'^pir are' they 
asking for any regTslation to interfere with their uSeor to destroy' tfeeir sale. ' ' 

^ When we consider the millions of people who live remote from physicians, and 
tiie still greater number in all parts of the ^country who find it difficult under the mdst 
favorable circumstance? to^ pay acttrar living expenses, th%re ican be no* dilfferenceHflf 
opinion between honest men is to the absolute need of some system of medicatioii 
similar to-^if not identical with-^that which now prevails if the welfare of the people 
is to be considered rather than the financial necessities of the medical professfoit: 
This widespread need is today mainly supplied by the use of proprietary medicines 
popularly (but . erroneously) called "patent" medicines. 

^ Ordinarily, when laws are proposed for the benefit of any piarticular class of .peppl<^ 
It is the people needing relief who ask ifpr such laws. . If it is a law. proposed to" 
benefit labor, the workingmei^ ask for it. If it is needed to protejct farmers, it ^ is the 
farmers who ask for it, (etc., etc The only exception is in the case of laws which are 
arged for the protection oiF young children, idiotSj: lunatics and. others incapable of 
speaking eflFectively for themselves. In the case of legislation ^against; proprietary 
mejiicihes the very people for whose benefit the legislation is ' ostensibly demanded, 
are not asking. and never ask for it. The agitation all comes frbm people who do hot 
nse proprietary medicines and who profess not to ^ want to use them'. OJf cotirse if the 
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users of such mediqnes we^re feeble minded or imbecile, there might be. an excuse for 
urging some form of guardianship for their protection. But who are these people who 
use proprietary medicines? Millions of them are upon the farms or in the country 
districts and smaller towns. In every State of the Union you find in the farm house 
the old family remedies — called parent medicines — ^many of which have been used in 
the same household for generations. The members of such households are neither 
feeble minded nor imbecile. They do not need guardians. They are the sturdiest of 
Ajmerican citizens, the bone and sinew of the State and Nation. They are the people 
who elect Senators aiid Representatives, Governors, Congressmen and Presidents, and 
if they were in any need 'of laws to save them from injury resulting from the sale of 
proprietary medicines they would be very sure to make it known. The same can be 
said of the large class of people of moderate means in the towns and cities who use 
proprietary medicines as a matter of choice for the numberless simple complaints which 
require treatment in every family. Among such people the old-fashioned proprietary 
' medicine, always at hand with full printed instructions for use, is one of the neces* 
saries of life. 

**Moihtt^B Medicine Chest." 

To families in the country many miles from a doctor such remedies are invaluable. 
"Mother's medicine chest" has saved many a life, and met many a threatening sick- 
ness at the threshold and turned it out of doors. So far from constituting self-prescrip- 
tion, as is often pretended, acquaintance with a "patent medicine" often obviates the 
necessity of such a step; for here is a prescription already made up, the effect of which 
is well known. One of the great advantages of such medicine is that its constant 
formula gives it the character of a single drug, so far as uniformity of result is con- 
cerned, and the people who use it know from experience just what they can count on 
— ^which is more than can be said of many physicians' prescriptions obtained at far 
greater co;t and trouble. 

The idea that people in rural districts should be practically deprived of the right 
to buy the medicines they want, without first hunting up a doctor and paying him for 
permission to Ido so, could only prevail among people ignorant of existing conditions 
or whose judgment is warped by interest or prejudice. 

. Like considerations apply to the vast number of people of limited means who live 
within reach of physicians, but upon whom it would be a great burden if they were 
obliged to pay a doctor for his permission every time they wished to purchase some 
remedy which they have been accustomed to use for years. 

As to people of the more well-to-do class, who are abundantly able to employ 
a physician but who prefer to rely on proprietary medicines — ^they need no protection 
and ask none. 

The leading proprietary medicines which have stood the test of time are of known 
, therape.utic value. They are prepared in laboratories of the highest grade, under the 
care of skilled pharmacists, and they are made from approved formulas which, in 
many instances, have been the especial pride and specific of some .successful physi- 
cian. They have been tried in the crucible of public opinion and have been found 
satisfactory by the people; otherwise. the people would discontinue using them. They 
are generally obtained at a mere fraction of the cost of the same class of medicine 
when obtained through a physician's advice and prescription, and the millions of 
people who use them are satisfied. 

Twaddle about Cheap Drugs.'' 

As to the twaddle about the use of "vile," "cheap" and "adulterated" drugs in the 
manufacture of proprietory medicines, it is simply on a. par with other baseless alle- 
gations. Any intelligent man who visits the laboratory of any large manufacturer will 
inunediately discover the falsity and malice of this kind of talk. 

One of the leading importers of crude drugs, who has business relations with nearly 
every prominent manufacturer of patent or proprietory medicines in this country, says: 

The statement occasionally published in regard to patent medicines being made 
•of adulterated, cheap and worthless drugs is without any just foundation. Among our 
customers the patent medicine manufacturers are the ones who buy and always insist 
upon getting the best quality of drugs, and they never haggle about the price. 
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It IS an ideal theory that no one shotild take medicine without consulting a 
physician, and it would be very profitable to the medical profession if this proposition 
could be crystalized into law and practice. But it would be still more ideal, and 
about as feasible to abolish sickness altogether. To do away with medicines intended 
to be sold and used without the necessity of a physician's prescription would involve 
an immense tax upon the community, and it is by no means certain, taking everythincr 
into account, whether the general health would be thereby improved or human 
longevity increased. However that may be, the system of medication by the use of pro- 
prietary medicines is so thoroughly established that to uproot it, if such a thing were 
possible, would inconvenience millions of people who depend upon and thoroughly 
believe in this class of remedies, many of which have been in family use for generations* 

Until the average family income is largely increased, and the number of physicians 
greatly multiplied, the present system, in some form, will and should remain, and 
its absolute destruction would call forth a tremendous protest from the great mass 
of the people. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE POPULARITY OF PATENT MEDICINES* 

TrainincT of Old-time Druggists — ^Practitioner of Today Usee No Crude Drugs — Ninety .Per 
Cent of Dru^ Used by Physicians Compounded in Manufacturing ^establishments — ^Average 
Doctor Not a Chemist or a Compounder--Succe8sful Proprietaries Originated by Phsrsiciana — 
Phsrsicians Cannot Advance Further than Manufacturers — Growth of Popularity of Proprietaries 
— Reliability Established — Ethics of Advertisine: — Proprietaries in Rural Homes. 

What IS the secret of the success and popularity of patent and proprietary med* 
icines? 

First — The first and greatest reason is their high standard of purity, uniformity of 
strength and medicinal qualities. 

Second — The acknowledged support of the most prominent doctors. 

Third — Their convenient form, therapeutic value, and reasonable price. 

In h>olcing over the leading medical journals published in this country, I notice 
many discussions carried on by eminent physicians regarding the sale and popularity 
of proprietary medicines; but not one of them, in my opinion, attributes the success 
of these remedies to the proper cause. 

Some forty years ago, when I took my first lessons in pharmacy, w« were compelled 
to have a fair knowledge of botany, as a large percentage of the drugs used were roots, 
herbs and barks. We had to be able to distinguish between good and bad, as well as 
tp state the name (on sight) and history of the article. Nearly every drug was 
purchased in its crude form and we had to manufacture most of the compounds needed 
for our trade. We powdered our own pepper, and, in fact, powdered all goods that 
had to be powdered, made our own tinctures, extracts, emulsions, ointments, plasters, 
etc., etc 

In those days the doctor was much interested in the natural crude drugs, and he 
would make daily calls to inspect them. I remember well the calls made by the most 
eminent physician in our county. He was as critical about the drugs he used as the 
cook is about the material he uses to prepare some special dish. For instance, if this 
doctor needed an infusion of buchu, he would carefully look them over and select the 
choicest of leaves. He said if his medicine was right, and ht did not get the proper . 
physiological result, he knew the fault was with the patient. Nearly every medicine 
he prescribed was made under his own supervision. There was no question about 
the drug. Experience taught him what to expect from the drug. Frequently he was 
heard to say that no man was smart enough to reliably treat a disease when he had to 
guess at the quality of the drugs. Unless he knew the quality, he would have no 
foundation from which to start, nothing tangible to work npon; and would not know 
the therapeutic value, and therefore could not know the physiological effect of a dmg 
when he saw it " ' 

Do the doctors use drugs with th« same diligent care now that they did forty 
years ago? That is the question. 

•Read by Frank J. Cheney, President of the Proprietary Association, before the Pharma- 
ceutical Association of Tpledo, Ohio.. 
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» Do Not Use Crude Drugs. 

. I do not know of any practitioner today who uses crude drugs, or who knows 
l>eyond a doubt that the drugs he uses are absolutely pure. In making this statement, 
I do not wish it understood that I mean to even insinuate that the doctor cannot get 
jpure drugs, because he can, as nearly every druggist keeps them and is capable and 
qualified to prepare them. 

There have been wbnderful strides made in the art and science of chemistry. New 
elements are being found every day, and they look so "enticing to the practitioner that 
he, in his desire to be up-to-date, has not the time to thoroughly test the true merits 
of any of them. He jumps from one to the other on the recommendation of the 
manufacturer. Old remedies, if effective, are just as good as the new ones and should 
be just as highly prized. • 

Is the'dbctor positive when he prescribes a tincture, that it contains lo percent of 
the crude drug, and lo per cent all the time? In other words, has he a substantial 
foundation upon which to work ? The success of any prescription depends upon this. 
He should know or he has little regard for the welfare of his patient; if he does not 
know, we must all acknowledge that the practioner is getting lax in his methods, 
and therefore . must necessarily be degenerating in his knowledge of drugs. 
He cannot expect to- have the same result from a drug unless that drug is tiie same at 
all. times. This fact must be acknowledged by all. 

Now let us analyze the conditions of today. Ninety per cent of all drugs that 
the physicians use are put up and compounded by large manufacturing establishments 
which not only compound drugs, but furnish tinctures, fluid extracts, oitments, etc., etc 
The doctor prescribes them — getting the product from one manufacturer today and 
tomorrow from another. If these extracts; or tinctures, are not made from the same 
quality of crude drugs and do not contain the same identical strength, how can he get 
the same physiological effect, and upon what basis is he to judge? 

Neither • a Chemist nor Compounder. 

The average doctor, not being a chemist, nor a compounder, cannot tell the purity 
and is therefore at the mercy of the manufacturing chemist. It is a continuous giving 
of the same drug that establishes its therapeutic value. Quinine stands high, and has 
stood the test for years. These manufacturing establishments, as before stated, make 
many compounds and discover many new remedies. Their chemists are constantly 
digging deep into unknown elements to bring forth specifics. They spend their valu- 
able time searching for elements to relieve human ailments. All this time the doctors 
are prescribing these new discoveries — ^trying them for a few days, and if they fait 
another is recommended. Every day these manufacturers are sending out new rem- 
edies, and when they fall by the wayside others take their places. Thus the work of 
research and trial continues. Should they prove worthy, they are considered of 
great value and are lasting like quinine, and their qualities and name are known by all^ 
and they become household remedies. I am forcibly impressed that under these condi- 
tions the practitioner cannot push ahead of the manufacturer. He does not have the 
personal knowledge that he should have of the qualities of crude drugs. Therefore, 
should these remedies fail, he would have no personal experience and knowledge upon 
which to rely, and he has been prescribing compounds the true composition of 
which he is ignorant. He has, in the meantime, through many failures, taught his 
patient that there is no such thing as science in therapeutics and that he prescribes vnih 
no certainty of success. It is a guess and a try. . 

Every successful proprietary medicine in this country today was originally started 
by some chemist or physician. It would be almost impossible for these proprietaries 
to succeed or become famous if the manufacturer would continually change the formula, 
or deviate in the strength or purity of the ingredients used. 

There seems to be science in everything but therapeutics, and the only reliability 
in medicine prescribed by the physician is confined to proprietaries and a few articles 
like quinine and some of the narcotics. 

When the doctor uses the same care in selecting his drugs as the proprietors of 
patent medicines do, and continues to prescribe the same line of remedies for the same 
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line of diseases, he will then have fewer failures on his list The layman reasons that 
it is safer to take a remedy that is recommended by thousands than to take remedies 
that are little known. This is true logic when yon consider that there is no science 
in therapeutics. 

The great majority of people know their ailments. They know whether they have 
catarrh or not They can tell the difference between constipation and corns. The 
magazines, the medical journals and the daily press all furnish information and advice 
on diagnosing diseases. Mothers know the ordinary ailments of their children (and 
have stored away reliable remedi>ss for them in their medicine chests). This is espe- 
cially so in the rural districts, and they value the tried proprietary remedies beyond 
their financial cost, as they fully realize that the health and happiness of the family 
depend upon them. 

Proprietaries Grow in Favor. 

To show how proprietary remedies have grown in favor during the last fifty-five 

years, I quote from an article written by one of the most eminent physicians in this 

country — A. Jacobi, M. D., LL.D., of New York City — page 978 of the "Journal,'* 

September 29, 1906, published by the American Medical Association: 

The^ame friend took the trouble to examine 50,000 prescriptions compounded in a 
number of drug stores. Between 1850 and 1873 he met on the prescriptions of physi- 
cians no nostrums and no medicine-made tablets; in 1874 one in 1,500. Between 1875 
and 1880, 2 per cent of them; 1880 to 1890, 5 per cent; 1895, 12 per cent of them; 18^ 
15 per cent; 1902-1903, from 20 to 25 per cent. In a large drug store, one of the gaudy 
ones, to which the prescriptions of our fashionable doctors are sent I was assured that 
70 per cent of the prescriptions sent in by reputable physicians contained either nos- 
trums pure and simple or as a part of a "compound." Perhaps it would lead too far 
to examine all the reasons for that demoralization. But one of them should be 
generally known and appreciated, which is that there are very few medical schools a 
graduate will leave, diploma in hand, with the knowledge and practice of writing a 
prescription. Our medical schools neglect their duties by thus omitting to teach the 
art of medicine in combination with what is pompously called "science." 

Dr. Jacobi winds up his article in this terse and blunt fashion. "Clean your own 
skirts, professors and doctors. The quacks and manufacturers smile at our unctuous 
words and unclean hands." Evidently he is disgusted with the deception of the 
doctors who are continually condemning a remedy in public and prescribing it in 
private. 

You will see by this that from the years 1850 to 1873 the doctor did not prescribe 
proprietary remedies, but in the year of 1903, 25 per cent of the prescriptions were pro- 
prietaries. This eminent physician states that he was assured that in the large drug 
stores where the most fashionable doctors sent their prescriptions, 70 per cent of them 
were proprietaries. You can see by this that the wise and "fashionable doctors" use 
proprietaries. Their aim is to relieve the sick. Experience has taught them that these 
proprietaries are easily administered and are really reliable remedies. It is a fact that 
60 per cent of all the prescriptions made by doctors in this country today are pro- 
prietaries and there is a reason for it 

One reason is fust as this eminent physician states, the present schools do not 
furnish the proper training. They do not teach the compounding of drugs. They do 
not teach self-reliance, and a personal knowledge of the therapeutic action of the 
crude drug, and therefore the doctors have to rely upon proprietaries. 

Dr. Richard Cabot, of Boston, Mass., states in his article before the fifty-seventh 
annual session of the American Medical Associaition: "As physicians, we are largely 
responsible for the sale of secret remedies. We help to create the demand; we 
feed it. We feed it because it is shown that 44 per cent of the prescriptions filled at 
one of the best of our Back Bay drug stores in Boston call for nostrums — secret 
remedies of whose constitutents we are ignorant" 

Their Reliability Established. 

When the best doctors send their prescriptions to the best drug stores, is it unfair 
to presume that these proprietaries are the best remedies? This fact alone 
should be sufficient to establish their reliability. If a chemist has discovered a valuable 
remedy, why has he not a right to protect this discovery by patent? The same as the 
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doctor? ^Ii^*>:oir.'sofnii6 f^^cliaiiieal :-^eTice^^the more "valiiabte the :discOTery' the more 
^reasoti .-wh^ it -stould be patented; The first and beSt reason for' having- 'a valitable 
medical discovery protected by patent or trade-mark is to protect the consumen If 
the cp m pot m drwas not ^o prbtected anyone might prepare it;i and if the same care was 
dot taken ki the selection* of the ingredients used^ the consumer would not get the same 
^good results. Tfaerefoc«^ a. trhde-mark or patent on a medicisbal article is a reconunen- 
datiodDy.asd' this fact is now recognized by some physicians. 

Thefollowing is an extract taken from '4 lecture: delivered by Geo. Dock^ M; D., 
-of Ann Arbon ^ich., before the 'American Medical Association at their fifty-seVenth 
.anniial'.Ses3ion,^^Jmie^)o6. He stages: "It is a ciiriotis and paradoxical fact that no 
objection is made to physicians taking out copyrights on books, yet there is no essen- 
tial difference. In the present cv'ganization of society it is not only legal but natural 
.. and- i^per, that anyone maldng: an. invention or .discovery of value should be able to 
realize a n^tetiiil return, for his pains and ingenuity^ and this right can be best pre- 
servejl by patent" 

The line that divides the ethical remedies from the non-ethical is so iijose that it 
is.alipiost impossible for^pne to tell just where the one starts and the other ends. 'Take 
-Antikamnia for instance-^for many years the doctors prescribed it ethically, until it 
'^ecaine a household name; nOw it is being condemned by the sanie ethical practitioner 
who had recommended it 'When did this change tiake place? Does it become non- 
Ethical because of n?erit,.or because those who need it ignor the doctor and purchase 
jt direct from the druggist? If it has merit, why is it not ethical to let the world know 
of it? And why is it a greater sin to inform the world through the daily press than 
throiigh the prescription of some doctor? If it has no ment, the public will not take 
it, and if it has sufficient merit to make it a popular remedy, the people should, certaiftly 
be apprised of it and the methods used in doing so should not condemn the article. 
(See Chapter V,) i • 

: The, Dr. Jenner ethics was to give to the public any device, or any* relnedy that was 

. good for all humanity. What would the achievements of any man be worth unless 

these achievements were good for humanity, either physical or financial, and of how 

..much value would they be worth to humanity unless: they were known, and the people 

could get them? Why does it matter how the people are appraised of the value of 

remedies — by prescriptions, or press? The natural and reasonable way is through 

the press, as this is the. cheapest and quickest one to reach all the people. Show me 

wherein the difference lies between those advertised by the doctors and the ones 

advertised by the press. Is the press so contaminating that by merely mentioning an 

article inhs columns it condemns its curative properties? This difference cannot be 

seen by the average man. As before stated,, all he cares for is good- health, anxf the 

remedy that will give it, That is his ethics, as he has- to pay the bills and iy con- 

^antjy looking for the best remedy at a nominal price. 

These conditions exist today, no matter how they came about^no matter who 
.educated the people to this and no i^na-tter what kind of advertising produced it. 

In die Rural Homes. 

Severity per cent of the inhabitants of this country live in the rural districts — mafiy 
of th'em miles away from the doctor, and where it would be almost impossible to get one. 
This great' majority must and it is right that' they should have some reliable medicine 
for all common ailments, and they naturally welcome any remedy that has been tried 
and found to be good, and they will resent any plan or any law that will dotprive ^hem 
of this privilege. That is ethics with them. There could be no calamity so great to 
the rural people as to take from them these proprietaries. The statistics of this country 
show that under the present system of medicine fatalities are decreasing yearly. So, 
from a statistical standpoint, these proprietary remedies ace good. When yon consider 
that sixty per cent of the prescriptions in the larger cities are proprietaries, the per 
cent must necessarily be greater in the country. Therefore these proprietaries must 
be given credit fbr their share or per cent in the decrease in the mortality statement 

All these facts go to substantiate my theory, and givt reason for the popularity 
and increased sale of proprietaries. Until the doctor can show the laity that his 
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objections to these proprietaries are based apon some other reason than their popu-. 
larity, or his personal gain, they will believe that his ethical methods are not the purest 
and will ignor his protests. 

It is a paradoxical fact that a few doctors in this country who are members of the 
American Medical Asociation are endeavoring to have laws enacted to interfere with 
or prevent the sale of proprietaries; but their reasons for so doing are so personal that 
their eflForts must necessarily fall short of the mark. They at least, fall below the high 
standard of the family physician, and arc, therefore, classed as political doctors. * 

I quote from an editorial in the "Medical Times'* of April, 1905— page 177. When 
3rou consider that the editor of the "Times'* is one of the leading lights in the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and that he is also voicing the sentiments of the majority of 
that association, it gives a reason for some of this adverse criticism against pro- 
prietaries. They have a method in their madness which is apparent to all 

He states: 'We will merely repeat here the specific statement to the effect that in 
one year $62,000,000 has been expended on patent medicines in the United States. 
Enough to give every practitioner in the country a yearly income of $2,000. In the 
face of such facts as these, all talk of love of humanity, altruism, self-abnegation and 
the like becomes cheap and nauseating. It appears to us that such buncombe should 
give place to homely common sense.** 

Are Working for Delicious Plum. 

The editor of the "Times** speaks the truth. If these proprietaries were out of 
the way, and could be sold only through the doctors, they could make $2,000 a year 
more than they are now maldng — and more, for if the people spend $62,000,000 a year 
for medicine alone, in order to pay the doctor for his calls they would be compelled 
to spend five times this amount, or $3io,ooo,ooa This would mean that the increase to 
the doctor's income would be ten thousand a year. This is a delicious plum, and 
many of them are working hard for it But this reason alone does not justify the 
doctors in having full control over all medicines, and not allowing the layman to take 
even a dose of castor oil without their consent 

This brutality is only indulged in by a few. The best doctors do not enter into 
this political or legislative work to corner all drugs in order to increase their annual 
income. The better class of doctors recognize that there has been more advancement 
along the line of proprietary medicines than any other, and that these remedies may 
really be relied upon. They also recpgnize that the people should get them at a 
nominal price. This is the ethics of Jenner and Pasteur, and many of the old school 
physicians. 

When you take into consideration the plan of educating the modem physician as to 
the value of crude drugs and their therapeutic values, and then consider the energy put 
forth by the ablest chemists in preparing specifics, also the intelligence of the people 
to diagnose their ailments, any unprejudiced person can see at a glanqjs why proprietary 
or patent medicines become popular. They will continue to be popular just as long as 
tiiey continue to relieve and cure the diseases that flesh is heir to, at a nominal price, 
no matter how they are presented to the public. 

I inake these statements, after having had forty years* experience as a druggist 
and manufacturer of proprietary medicine. 



CHAPTER IX. 
''A MUZZLED PRESS.** 

A Charge Made by "Collier's"— A Typical Case of Falsehood by Suppreinion of Facts— A 
natn Caae of Falsehood. Aided by Mutilation of Documents— The "Cooper Incident^'— Letters 
Original and as Altered by ^'Collier's*' to Convey a False Impression. 

In its issue of November 4, 1905, •'Collier*s'* printed an article entitled *The Patent 
Medicine Conspiracy Against .the Freedom of the Press.** The article may have misled 
jRrnie- who were unacquainted with the mendacity of "The National Weekly,** but it did 
not fool anybody who cared to know. the facts. It purported to reveal a corrupt "con- 
spiracy against the freedom of the press** entered into between Mr. Cheney and other 
manufacturers of proprietary medicines and William Allen White and other publishers. 
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In a spasm of remorse White appears to have disclosed to ^Collier's'* the proot of his 
own guilt, in the form of an advertising contract signed by himself and the Cheney 
Medicine Company. Of course, if Mr. Cht^ney was guilty of any conduct involving 
moral turpitude, Mr. White was equally guilty. He hadvreached the age of discretion 
before he signed the contract and was as capable of telling right from wrong before 
as after accepting the conditions under which Mr. Cheney's three-year contract was to 
run. But all talk of "conspiracy'* is merest clap-trap and the X>nly person guilty of 
any conduct involving moral turpitude was the Collier man who perverted the facts 
in a very simple, honest and straightforward tranisaction, so that he could make them 
appear to be "evidence" of an unholy alliance. These facts are that for years a com- 
bination of country dispensing physicians, aided by some professional agitators and 
cranks, had been working to secure the passage of laws in di£Ferent states intended to 
enrich the doctors by destroying the sale of proprietary medicines; and, in view of this 
fact, Mr. Cheney stipulated in his three-year contract for adv«/rtising space, that in case 
such laws were passed, he should not be compelled to keep pn advertising something he 
was ndl permitted to sell. Surely a man must be on the verge of insanity who cannot 
see the justice and common sense of such a proposition! 

A Tjrpical Case of Falsehood by Supresdon of Facts. 

But there is a moral twist in the brain of the Collier writer who is responsible for 
a false interpretation of a simple business proposition that is worse than anything 
merely indicative of mental weakness. For instance, he says in this article that, after 
Mr. Bok had printed his attack on "patent medicines," a "busintess man from St, 
Louis of great wealth" sought to help his own business by having the article printed 
as an advertisement in every newspaper in the United States, but that he was unable 
to do so because the leading publishers of the country refused to accept the 
advertisement. 

Now mark the facts. 

First — ^The principal thing in the Bok article was an elaborate attack on one of 
Dr. Pierce's medicines, in which the medicine was denounced as containing alcohol, 
opium, and digitalis. This was an unqualified falsehood, manufactured out of whole 
cloth, for which Bok humbly apologized under the persuasive influence of a libel suit 
for $200,000, which when brought to trial resulted in a verdict for Dr. Pierce, — the largest 
vertict ever awarded in a libel suit in Western New York, the case having been tried 
in Buffalo.* Inasmuch as the St. Louis "business man of great wealth" and the news- 
papers which carried his advertising would have been guilty of publishing a libel, the 
publishers probably congratulated themselves on their foresight and the St. Louis 
"business man of great wealth" doubtless was happy that they had saved him from 
the folly of his advertising agents! 

Second. — ^Who was this "St Louis business man of great wealth?" A brewer, 
who sought to utilize the Bok article as an advertisement of his beer. 

In telling this tale both of these vital facts are suppressed, though "Colliers'" well 
knew the truth, even while it shed crocodile tears over the refusal of reputable pub- 
lishers to boom a certain beer by republishing a notorious libel! 

Just a Case of Plain Lying Aided by Mutilation o£ Documents. 

Another good example of "Collier's" wilful perversion of facts, involving the 
deliberate mutilation of letters, is contained in an account of a certain "incident" in 
which E. R. Cooper, organizer of the Northern Ohio Druggists' Association, was the 
central figure. It seems that this gentleman was present at a meeting of the Proprie- 
tary Association in 1901, and expressed a desire to be heard After the representatives 
of other drug associations had spoken, Mr. Cooper was given the floor and his remarks 
were printed in full in the published report of the meeting. This, it should be remem- 
bered, was more- than four years before the article in "Collier's" appeared. 

In his address Mr. Cooper told of the cut-throat competition in Cleveland, inaugu- 
rated by a certain class of dealers in drugs. He also referred to certain sensational 
articles upon the subject in a Geveland newspaper which added greatly to the diffi- 

*The Curtis Publishing Comi>any paid Dr. Pierce more than $17,000 ^tejnages and costs. 
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culties^ of the honest retail druggists in their efforts to protect themselves from the 
eflfects of disreputable methods employed to destroy their business: and he also ex- 
plained how, on behalf of the retail druggists, he had requested certain manufacturer^ 
to ask the papers in which they advertised not to print such untruthful sensational and 
injurious matter — ^with' which request the management cheerfully complied, as soon as 
the facts were presented to those in highest authority. 

It is only necessary to compare the official report of the annual meeting of the 
Proprietary Association for igor (p. 1 17-129) with "Collier's** statement to realize the 
character of that publication, and the depths to which it will stoop. In the entire ac- 
count of this "incident" it deliberately suppresses the fact that Cooper was not a 
patent medicine man at all, but was a representative of the retail druggists, and that the 
written request which Cooper had sent to the manufacturers was made on behalf of the 
retail druggists. . - 

The statement made by "Collier's," and the real facts in the case are as follows: 



"COLLIER'S" STATEMENT. 



That is the account of how the pat- 
ent medicine man used his club on the 
newspaper head, told in the patent med- 
icine man's own words as he described 
it to his fellows. 



THE PACTS. 

(P. 117, Report of the Proceedings of 
the Annual Meeting of the Proprie- 
tary Association for 1901.) 
Chairman De Witt — I understand that 
Mr. E. R. Cooper, organizer of tlie 
Northern Ohio Druggists* Association, 
desires to address the meeting, and, it 
he is present, we shall be glad to hear 
from him. 



To aid in this deception, when it reproduced Cooper's letter, "Collier's" omitted 

from the top of the letter the 'words "Northern Ohio Druggists' Association." But 

that is not all. In another letter, from the Scripps-McRae Press Association to 

Cooper, which "Collier's" pretends to print, there is the following paragraph: 

I am sure that in the future nothing will appear in the "Cleveland Press" detri- 
mental to your interests or the Interests of tiie Northern Ohio Druggists* Association. 

In reprinting this paragraph "Collier's" appears to^have deliberately scratched out 
the last nine words, referring to the retail druggists! 

For easy comparison a true copy of the letters as printed in the report of the 
annual meeting of the Proprietary Association and the copy of them as mutilated by 
"Collier's" are printed herewith, side by side. 



THE FALSEHOOD. 

THE MUTILATED LETTER. 



Gentlemen :— Enclosed we hand you a 
copy of matter which is appearing in 
the Cleveland papers. It is detrimental 
to the drug business to have this mat- 
ter agitated in a sensational way. In 
behalf of the trade we would ask you 
to use your influence with the papers in 
Qeveland to discontinue this unneces- 
sary publicity, and if you feel you can 
do so, we would like to have you wire 
the business managers of the Cleveland 
papers to discontinue their sensational 
drug articles, as it is proving very in- 
jurious to your business. 

Respectfully, 

E. R. Cooper 



THE TRUTH. • 
THE ORIGINAL LETTER. 
NORTHERN OHIO DRUGGISTS* 

ASS'N. 
(Incorporated.) 

Headquarters 512 Arcade Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mar. 26, '01. 
Gentlemen: — Enclosed we hand you a 
copy of matter which is appearing in 
the Cleveland papers. It is detrimental 
to the drug business to have this mat- 
ter agitatea in a sensational way as yott 
see it is being done. In behalf of the 
trade, we would ask you to use your in- 
fluence with the papers in Cleveland to 
discontinue this unnecessary publicity, 
and if you feel you can do so, we 
would like to have you wire the busi* 
ness managers of the Qeveland papers 
to discontinue their sensational drug ar- 
ticles as it is proving very injurious to 
your business. Yours respectfully, 

E. R. Cooper. 



^ 



.rtCOiajER'S** YBR8I0N. TIJ^ , OI^GINAL LBTTER 

Office of Scfipps-Mcliae Press ^Ass'ii. 
' - - New Ybti; April, i6, rgoi. 
Mr. E.-R. Cobper; 
Offi€e^«erippB^Mclta«:iPoe5s Ass'n. €levclan4 Ohio. . . ^^ „ , ^ 

. Mir. E,^ R. Qoopcr^ V ^ ^^' McRac arrive4 m New Xor\thc 

Cleveland. Ofiio. latter part of the week, after a tlirec 

Mr. McRae arrived in New York the mortth^s trip to Egypt. 1 took tip the 

Tatter part of thle week;- after a three matter df^ thfe recent^ cut-rate articles 

1nbnt» ^ip to*S,gypt I took up the which appeared in the Clevel|in4 Priess 

matter, of Uie V recent ^mt-.rate articles witlj; hinj and today received the fol- 

^whic^ appeared in the . Cleveland press lowing telegram. from him from Cincm- 

'wit^ him and'.teday received the fbl- iiati: 

Ibwin^T telegriElm^ f roni hfim ' ftom ^iilcin- ^«p * j Carlisle 

nati: •''tribuTie-'buildiii'i^ N. Y., 

"Scripps-McRae League papers -will 
«o.^ •». « ^ Ml _,. . contain, no more such as Cleveland 

"ScWpps-MtRae papeits ^will coiitain p^^gg published ' concerning medicine 

no more such as Cleveland Press pub- trust. 

lished concerning the medicine trust. — ««|^^ ^^ McRae." 

M. A. McRac." I am sure that in the . • . , ' _. * 

Eure. nothing will appear in the Cl<nre- I am surc^ that in the future nothing 

d Press detrimental to your interests. will appear in the^ Qeveland Press det- 

rimental to your interests or the mter- 
ests of tiie Nor^em Ohio Druggists' 
Association. 
Yours truly. Yours truly 

F. J. Carlisle; F. J. CTarlislc. 

The effect and undoubted purpose of these mu^lations were to conceal from the 
readers of "Collier's" the tact" tfi$t Mr. Cooper represented the retail druggists of 
Northern Ohio; for that fact, if known, would immediately have destroyed the effect 
of the Cooper "incident" With the; fact thit Mr. Cooper represented the Northern 
Ohio • Retail ^ Druggists' ^Association,' which' was trying to bring about better trade 
conditions^staring him in the face on every page 6f the printed speech, "Collier's" 
writer with the twisted hrain deliberately presented Cooper to his readers- as "a patent 
medicine man^' tellimg his story "to his fellows" -at their annual meeting."; 

By bmittilig .nearly all that Cdoper said, by mutilating letters and by falsifying 
facl^, "Collier's" conveys to its' readers the idea that the "sensational publications" in 
question involved something discreditable - to the manufacturei^ of proprietary med- 
icine which they used th'feir- influence iosuppresis; whereas the whole incident was 
siniply ah appeal by the retail' druggists! to certain manufacturers and publishers for 
help, in their life and death struggle for decent business methods, and an honest effort 
by their friends to help them. 

These things illustrate the despicable tricks to which "Collier's Weekly" is ready 
to resort, whenever a lie is more serviceable than the truth. 



CHAPTER X. 

•COLLIER'S**— THE GREAT AMERICAN FRAUD. 

Charges that' t>eath9 Were' Dtfe to "Patent Medicines" Investigated — "The Subtle Poisonaf* 
—Samuel . Hopkins. Adams Lectures the Doctors — Large Majority of Charges Disproved — Two 
CSases of Suicide— Newspaper . Ai'tioles Reproduced — A Question of Ethics-^ What "Collier's^ 
pid Not State — Specific Cases-r-Truth Tojd by a Father. • 

. ln,jseveral issues of "Cplljer's : Weekly** the charge was made that deaths and 

faijary were frequently cinsed'^fey the use of "patent" medicines. Where specific cases 

were cited, definite and specific reply can be made. By. teason of the facts brought out 

when the truth or falsit^ of tHese specific charges was under investigation it can be 

positively stated that "Collier's" either deliberately perpetrated the greatest fraud ever 

attempted by a magazine laying. claim to respectat>ility, or else it was most woefully 

imposed upon by source's of hiform^tion upon which it relied. In an article entitled 

•The Subtle Poiisons," "Coljier's" charged that during a period of 22 months 23 deaths 

were cgu^ed by headache powders "not prescribed by physicians." After a most pains* 

taking investigation it was shown that headache powders had nothing to do with 17 

of the case$. 

-Si- 



It is evident that the writer— Mr. Samtiel Hopkins Adams— gathered most of his 
information from . sources interested in misrepresenting the medicines that 3rield them 
no revenue — ^the doctors. That Mr. Adams ^recognized the fact that some of th« 
doctors from whom he gathered his information are monumental liars is strongly 
intimated in an address delivered by him before the Maryland State Medical Associa- 
tion, and reported in the "Maryland Medical Journar for February,, 1906 (pp.6s-^). In 
this address he said: 

Since entering upon^this field of work I have received, from physicians enough 
fundamental misinformation to ketp me in jail the rest of my natural life on libel charges 
had I accepted one-tenth of it. 

Here he admits that nine-tenths of all the alleged "facts** the doctors gave him, 
and on which they hoped he would base his attacks on "patent** medicines, were false. 
But at no time has "Collier*s,*' except indirectly, admitted that any of the remaining 
tenth of his "information" was wrong. For fear that some of those who are interested 
enough to read these pages have not yet reached the conclusion that Mr. Adams was 
merely the mouthpiece of unprincipled and vicious liars, we will show that his credulity 
was imposed upon at least 17 tipies out of the 23 when he was collecting the misin- 
formation on which to base his article on "The Subtle Poisons.** These 23 cases 
covered the period between October 16, 1903, and August 15, 1905. A careful investi- 
gation showed that in only six cases was there any evidence to support the charge 
that headache powders were in any way responsible for death and that in every one 
of these six cases an overdose was responsible. It was the abuse, not the use that did 
harm. (Just here it should be remarked that the number of persons injured or killed 
annually in the United States by the accidental use or misuse of non-patent medicines 
is about 20 times as great as the number injured or killed by the similar accidental use 
or misuse of "patent medicines.") (See p. 3.) 

Two Cases of Deliberate Suicide. 

Of the 23 deaths specified in "Collier's" two were cases of -deliberate suicide, in 
each of which the victim left a note to his wife, telling her of his intention and ex- 
plaining his reason for taking his own life. One killed himself with a pistol, the 
other with morphine. "Collier's" never admitted the truth of this, though the state- 
ment is incontrovertible. 

There is good reason to believe, but no positive proof, that two others of the JJ 
committed suicide. 

Two deaths were due to ptomaine poisoning and in two other cases death oc- 
curred while the patients were under the care of a physician. Certainly there is 
nothing strange or mysterious about these deaths! 

One died from an overdose of laudanum prescribed by a physician. One died 
of Bright's diesase and diabetes, one from apoplexy, and on« from convulsions^ the 
cause of which was never ascertained. 

In five cases diligent search faile'd to show that the persons named ever ditdr^ 
or ever lived, either, for that matter,— or that any death certificate was filed in any 
one of these five cases, or any bunal permit issued for any person of the name given 
at or about the date given, at the place named. 

One or two of these cases are typical of the rest and yn\\ serve as a fair sample 
of the general worthlessness of the statements of "Collier's Weekly" upon such stt- 
jects. Take, for instance, the case of Frank Henderson, of Toledo, Ohio, 1x^0 died 
December 13, 1903 "Collier's" charges his death to **headache powders." The facts 
are these: Henderson was employed by a firm of Toledo contractors in an executive 
position on some outside work. Owing to some difficulties with his firm he was 
summoned to Toledo to meet his employers. He arrived Saturday night Sunday he 
took morphine and died from the effects of it. In his pocket was a letter to Us 
employers asking them to notify his wife of his death, and arranging certain affa^irs* 
The letter shows that the case was deliberate suicide, and tlie«coroner*s records so show* 

Fred Stock was a timekeeper for the D., L. & W. R. R., at their machine shops 
at Scranton, Pa. He was 42 years old and married. On December j* I903» Stocik ^ro^ 
this note to his wife: "Darling: The fatal time has come.:; I "am insa^ ancf mO not <1^ 
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confined behind prison walld. Farewell, Fred." On the same day in William Raider's 
saloon, 522 Lackawanna Avenue, he shot himself. The verdict of the coroner's jury 
was that Stock came to his death "by a self-inflicted gunshot wound." 

Here is another typical case. Mrs. Jacob Friedman, of South Bend, Ind., died on 
October 19, 1904. She suffered from neuralgia and took a dose of laudanum, which 
she secured at a drug store upon presentation of a prescription reading, "Laudanum 
for neuralgia by Dr. H. A. Finch." One drug clerk refused to fill the prescription until 
instructed to do so by the chief clerk, who first cautioned Mrs. Friedman, and instructed 
her in the use of the drug. The clerk who filled the prescription also cautioned her,^ — 
but nevertheless she took an overdose and died. On the record of the coroner, — ^a 
photographic reproduction of which is printed on page 34 — the name of the physician 
had apparently been altered before the photograph was taken. 

All Due to Overdoses. 

It will be remembered that in not one of the six cases in which headache powders 
figured as an agent did ^death result from the proper use of such powders, but that all 
were due to overdoses. It should also be remembered that these six deaths occurred 
during a period of nearly two years. No sane physician will condemn a dru^ or medi* 
cinte because the abuse of it results disastrously. 

In a subsequent issue "Collier's" reproduced a number of newspaper articles in 
which cases of death or injury were charged to "patent medicines." Because these 
statements were made in reputable newspapers "Collier's" undoubtedly felt justified 
in reproducing them without investigation, though, of course, "Collier's" staff must 
have recognized the fact that the source of information from which most of these 
"stories" were obtained by reporters for the various newspapers publishing them, was 
the same as that from which Mr. Adams secured his information, which in his Haiti' 
more speech, quoted early in this chapter, he admits was nine-tenths wrong. 

In diiscussing this phase of the question, the St Louis "Medical and Surgical 

Journal" said, editorially (April, 1906, page 186): 

All newspapers are supposed to be reputable until proved to be contrary, but if a 
paper published a statement to the effect that Norman Hapgood, while attending a 
banquet in St. Louis recentlv, became beastly drunk, would we be justified in publishmg 
the occurrence as a fact without investigation? If some newspaper alleged that Samuel 
Adams, while in Albany during the recent le^slative session acted as a lobbyist in the 
interest of The American Medical Association, and spent large sums of money to 
obtain the enactment of the Stevens-Wainwright bill, would we be justified in pub- 
lishing the statement as a fact without making an investigation pf the matter? 

This opens a question of newspaper ethics which there is no disposition to discuss 
here. A doctor is supposed, in the absence of proof to the contrary, to be a repqtable 
citizen, and, because of his position, he is often called upon by local reporters in cities 
and villages for "news." Nothing is more natural than for a reporter to acccfpt the 
doctor's word that "patent" medicine is responsible for a certain death or illness and 
even though the doctor's name is seldom permitted' to appear in print, the responsible 
editor knows the source from which the information was secured, — and neither he nor 
•'the 'reporter can be censured for accepting the word of a man Who, above all others 
but the minister, ought to be honest The doctors who make' use of their position — 
and some of them do— to spread false reports concerning "pa(tent medicines" are fre- 
quently simply malicious falsifiers. 

What "Collier's" Did Not State. 

It was in its issue of April 28th that "Collier's" gave publicity, without investiga- 
tion, to these numerous cases of death and injury alleged to be due to "patent" medi- 
cines. It would be impossible, in limited space, to take up each of these cases — a few 
tjrpical ones will suffice. Some stress is laid on the fact that Maud Andrews, a chorus 
Cfirl, plajring at Indianapolis, was stricken after taking headache pOwders. For some 
mysterious reason "Collier's" failed to state that the "headache powders" were pre- 
scribed by a reputable physician, which demonstrates that "Collier's" tells the 
truth only when it thinks the facts will hurt patent medicines. The newspaper article 
-reproduced by "Collier's" plainly stated that instructions were to "take onte powder 
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every four hours,** and that "instead Of following directions the girl took one every 
half hour." In other words she took eight times as much as she should have taken. 

The death of a very young child (George Lancaster) in Baltimore is charged to 
a "patent" medicine. The facts, as stated before a Degislative Committee by a Bal- 
timore physician, were substantiated as follows: Twenty- four hours before the child 
died the mother of the child gave it a dose of a "patent** medicine intended for infants. 
Several hours afterward, as the "patent" medicine did not produce the result desired, 
the mother procured some paregoric and administered it in sufficient quantities to put 
the child to sleep and it subsequently died. There is nothing to show that the death 
of the child was due to the first medicine taken and the presumption is, if the death 
was caused by either of the medicines, that it was due to the medicine last administered. 
Paregoric contains two grains of opium to the ounce and has about two and one-half 
times the narcotic strength of a widely known soothing syrup. Paregoric has been 
a household remedy for generations and is widely prescribed by physicians, although 
they constantly denounce a certain "patent** medicine having less than one-half the 
narcotic strength of paregoric. 

Some stress is laid by "Collier's** on the death at Utica, N. Y., of twin children, 
who died on January 25, 1906. These deaths were attributed by "Collier's** to an 
infants' remedy, which conclusion is to an extent borne out by the verdict of the 
Coroner. These children were the illegitimate offspring of Stanilaus Gnad and Cathe- 
rine Zarlak, and were one month and one day old. The father swore, at the Coro- 
ner's inquest, that on the night prior to the death (which in the case of one child 
occurred at 2:30 P. M., and in the case of the other at 7:45 P. M.) he had administered 
two drops of medicine to each child. Part of the contents of the stomach of these twin 
children were submitted to chemists for analysis. They reported the presence in the 
stomach of one child of a substance which might be ptomaine or morphine, — the quan- 
tity being too small for identification. There was no trace of poison in the other 
stomach; but despite these facts the Coroner's jury laid the blame on a "patent" medi- 
cine two^drops of which had been given eighteen hours before death! 

Truth Told by a Fatiier. 

"Collier's" in this same issue, stated that "Alfred Watsberger" of Wheeling, died 
from eating a quantity of "Dr. Week's Break a Cold." Here is a different version of 
that unfortunate occurrence, prepared and signed by the father of the lad» which shows 
that the child was killed by a doctor. 

"In looking over a copy of "Collier's Weekly** last week I noticed that it contained 
an account of the death of my son Alfred Witzberger. The paper stated that death was 
caused by Dr. Week's Break-a-cold Tablets, which I say is absolutely false. My wife 
having discovered that the child had taken a number of the tablets, and fearing that it 
would result fatally, hurriedly called a physician who administered an overdose of 
mustard as an antidote, which literally burnt the child's insides up and raising blisters 
the size of a man's thumb in its throat, causing it to slowly choke to death. In the mean- 
while our family physician had been called who stayed with the child until it died. He 
claimed that if the mustard had not been administered the child would have recovered 
as the pills did not contain enough poison to cause its death. . Another physician cor- 
roborated this statement" 

(Signed) JOHN WITZBERGER, 

1 70s Wood Street, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

May 2, 1906. 

"Collier's** says that, if this box had been labeled "poison" it is reasonable to 
suppose that the parents would have kept it out of the reach of the child. It might 
"reasonably be supposed" that parents would not leave any medicine where children 
can get it, but they do. They also leave carbolic add, fly paper, lye, Paris Green, rat 
poison, matches, moth balls, silver polish and a great variety of. other things within 
the reach of children who eat or drink them, and are injured or killed thereby. Another 
chapter is wholly devoted to cases of this kind. (See page 3). 

Edward J. Gaynor, of Hempstead, Long Island, may have taken "headache rem- 
edies," as "Collier's" alleges, but the Village Register, in which are recorded the viUl 
statistics, gives alcoholism as the cause of death. George Vilekok "didn't know he had 



a weak heart," said "Collier's as it reprinted the chief features of an item which ap- 
peared in "The Chicago Post," charging that his death was due to taking headache 
powders. Coroner Hoffman, of Cook County, held an inquest and the jury found that 
death was due to chronic endocarditis. In a letter, dated March 30, 1906, the Coroner 
says: "Nothing in the testimony showed he took headache powders." 

A baby in Cincinnati died after drinking the contents of a bottle of soothing syrup. 
The facts are these: The mother left the medicine bottle near enough for the baby 
to reach. The child drank the contents of the bottle and died from the effects. Had 
the child picked up a pin, and swallowed it, would "Collier's" have accused the manu- 
facturer of the pin of being responsible for the death of the child? Logically it would 
have the same reason for accusing pin manufacturers of killing children as it has for 
basing an attack on "patent medicines" on such incidents as are cited in this chapter, 
and which might be cited at much greater length. 



CHAPTER XI. 

"FOOL" LEGISLATION. 

"Ladies' Home Journal Bill" Often Introduced "By Request" but Never Passed— Exempts 




ana i.K>ccor8' Meaicines Regardless of Alconoiic Percentage Eacempted — Ridiculous Features of 
the Bill— What Bok Forgof— Strychnine Tablets Need Not be Labeled— A Case of "Quid pro 
Quo"— A Specimen of Medical Ethics. 

No greater absurdity in the line of legislation was ever proposed than what is 

known as the "Ladies' Home Journal" Bill, which was produced and sent all over the 

country by Editor Bok. About two years ago Mr. Bok in a letter to the "Journal of 

the American Medical Association/' undertook to instruct thte doctors what to do and 

how to do it; and among other things he said: 

It is not only likely, but probable, that during the next fall and winter terms there 
wiH be introduced into the legislature of nearly every State in the Unaon, a regulative 
patent medicine measure — ^bills which have a vital interest to every physician in the 
United States; and my object in this letter is to draw to the attention of every 
physician' and particularly every medical association, not only the need, but the 
necessity, for their co-operation in this legislative work. 

I shall be in a position to know of the introduction of these legislative measures 
in any state where they are presented, and if in each state the leading medical associa- 
tion would appoint a committee, and a similar committee be appointed by county and 
city associations, and the full name and address of the chairman of each committee 
can be forwarded to me between now and October ist next, it will afford me pleasure 
to communicate with such party immediately on the introduction of such a measure 
in the legislature of his state andf supply him with printed material, now being prepared, 
containing arguments, etc., etc. 

Shortly after this letter was issued Editor Bok revealed to an expectant public the 

bill which he had incubated, and appealed to his readers to get this bill passed by every 

State Legislature without the change of a single word. He instructed them as follows: 

First — Cut out the first page of this issue of the magazine ("Ladies Home 
Journal") containing the bill, and give it or mail it to the state assemblyman or 
senator from your district, and ask him to introduce it in the legislature * * * 
Once the bill is introduced, then see to it that your assemblyman or senator votes for 
the bill so that it shall become a law — and that it shair become a law just as it stands. 

The Bok Bill 



< t 



During the legislative sessions of 1906 and 1907 this bill appeared in various leg* 
islatures.' In some instances several copies were introduced "by request," each appar- 
ently having been sent to the senator or member in conformity with the instructions 
above quoted. It was entitled "A bill to regulate the sale of patent and proprietary 
medicines," Among other things this bill proposed to require upon the label of "every 
patent and proprietary medicine" a complete formula of the contents. It further 
provided that if any such medicine contained more than eight per cent of alcohol it 
should be labeled "Poison" in red letters a quarter of an inch high. It exempted from 
its operation all the powerful drugs prescribed or handed out personally by doctors, 
also all the vast number of medicines in the drug stores and in country groceries which 
are not "patent or proprietary." 

Any person familiar with the subject knows that, in the great majority of liquid 
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medicines, alcohol is absolutely necessary to dissolve the drugs and to prevent fer- 
mentation and freezing and that in many cases the amount required is much more 
than 8 per cent In liquid medicines prescribed by physicians the average amount of 
alcohol is said to be about 40; per cent, and some contain from 60 to 80 per cent But 
under this Bok bill, the best proprietary medicine in the world, if it contains even 8 1-2 
per cent alcohol, must be labeled poison, while every non-patent or non-proprietary 
medicine — ^no matter how fbuch alcohol it contained — and such household articles as 
vanilla (which contains 6x per. cent df alcohol) could be sold without any label what- 

The statement that a proprietary medicine is poison if it contains over 8 per cent 
alcohol would be a falsehood pure and simple. Instead of conveying useful information 
to the public it would convey the grossest misinformation. Yet to gratify a personal 
prejudice against certain proprietary medicines, Bok has for two years been seeking 
to persuade legislators to require the publication of this glaring falsehood upon every 
bottle of such medicine. 

Other provisions in the bill are equally ridiculous. For instance, it would require 
eytiy patent or proprietary medicine containing "any quantity" of belladonna to be 
similarly labeled poison. This would include even homeopathic remedies in which bell- 
adonna is often an ingredient But whoever heard of anybody being poisoned by 
homeopathic pills? Yet, while putting this ridiculous proposition into his bill, Bok 
forgot all about strychnine tablets which kill and injure a greater number of people 
every month than all the patent medicines combined I 

What Bok Forgot 

He also forgot such drugs as Jamaica ginger, lemon extract, etc., which contain 
80 or 90 percent of alcohol and which are constantly utilized as beverages. He would 
allow them to be sold without any formula or poison label whatever, while the most 
reputable proprietary medicine in the world (containing only enough alcohol to 
dissolve the constituent drugs and prevent freezing) must be labeled with the "com- 
plete formula" and branded as poison! 

Consider for a moment this requirement of the "formula." Why should every 
••patent or proprietary" medicine be required to have the formula printed on the 
bottle or package, so that every fraudulent imitator and commercial pirate can manu- 
facture the same article and injure if not destroy the business of the originator? In 
such a case the better the article the greater the temptation to imitate it and the 
more certain the injury to the manufacturer. There is some reason for requiring (as 
in the National Pure Food and Drugs Law) a statement upon the label of the quantity 
or proportion of any "habit producing drug" which the compound contains; but, as a 
common sense proposition, why should the property right in the formula of hundreds 
of harmless proprietary medicines be destroyed by legislation? What possible reason 
is there for requiring the formula upon* Acid Phosphate, Carter's Pills, Brown's 
Troches, Seltzer Aperient, Perry Davis' Pain Killer, Schenck's Pills, Humphrey's hom- 
eopathic remedies and hundreds of such articles? 

It has been shown conclusively that strychnine tablets alone^ which are dealt out 
by the doctors in large quantities all over the country without any poison labels 
whatever, are the cause of more than three times as many deaths as are caused by the 
misuse of all the patent medicines combined. (See pp. 3-5 of this pamphlet.) Yet 
strychnine tablets and all other death dealing medicines of like class are exempted 
from this bill, while it is cunningly designed to injure or destroy the sale of many of 
the most valuable and reputable proprietary medicines. 

Nothing could more effectively disclose the animus of this would-be reformer than 
the poison label feature, and nothing could better show the uncontrolable prejudice 
and the selfish interest of some of the medical profession than the fact that (knowing 
as they do that this production of Bok is equally ridiculous and unjust) they are will- 
ing to go to the legislatures either as members or as lobbyists and advocate such 
a measure. 

There are hosts of honorable and* able physicians who are entitled to the confi- 
dence of the communities in which they live. But there are vast numbers of a dif- 
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:>fitffcnt- type; and, tinder tiiig Bok theory, a doctor mfty .^scribe pbfe kXtcAiol-Sr pgfe 
'cocaine or pure morphine for anybody, and label <it Or not as he chodses^ or da 2fn3rthiag 
dve in the same line that he 'pleases regardless :of how the practice jeopardizes the 
h-vtes rof the public. Under thisr Bole, theory a doctor— Jilo^ matter how ignorant or vicious 
hermay be— no matter if he be a drug fii^nd htmself--^U9t stiH b^ allowed tfo deal otat 
deadly poisons without let or:hindrance or regulation of any kind; hot the mannfacturier 
of a proprietary medicine-^which may be absolutely harmless and dl exceptional merit 
— must place upon it false and ridiculous labels in brder td gratify a whim of this 
Philadelphia editor. ' !" ; 

A Case of Quid Pro* Qtio- - ' 

It must not be forgotten that many ddct6rsi keep ^ file of th^ "Ladies' Home jour- 
nal** on their office table f Or the benefit of their lady patiertts and jare lustily booming 
the circulation of the paper in return for the attacks by the editor upon proprietary 
medicines. It is a clear case of "You tickle me and I'll tickle you.'*; Hence it is absurd 
to expect this editor to insert anything in his bill which might restrict a doctor in any 
way, no matter how many children are the victims of unlabeled or carelessly labeled 
strychnine tablets or how many "drug fiends** are made by reckless prescriptions! 

A discreditable feature of this whole business is that some of these same doctors 
who get into the legislatures, and who absolutely know that .this Bok bill is both rid- 
iculous and unjust, are nevertheless willing to stand up and advocate it, just because it 
would prejudice the sale of proprietary medicines and thereby put dollars into 
their pockets. 

An illustration of the conscienceleSfS character of the agitation . carried on by 

a few members of the medical profession is found in the ^ddress, delivered last year 

before an audience of Chicago school teachers, by Dr. S. N. Knopf pf New York, who 

is described as "one of the foremost authorities on tuberculosis." According to the 

Chicago "Tribune," his talk was devoted chiefly to a "scathing denunciation of patent 

medicines and the- patent medicine habit/'and among other things he said: 

( As a nation we consume more alcohol in patent medicines than we do over the bar. 
*Morc alcohol is sold under the label Of various nostrums than is sold in the whiskey 
r.lone which goes over the bar. 

It is impossible to reconcile this utterance with evfen a lOw degree* of intdligence 
or common decency. Think of the millions -of gallons of whiskey 'sold in the count- 
less bar rooms all over this country; and the monstrous' character of this statement 
becomes apparent-^a statement probably 'cxagerated at least ONE HUNDRED FOLD.' 
And what must be the real character of a man who would go about the country trying 
to persuade school teachers to fill the minds of their pupils with such*, grotesque mis- 
information as this! If he is no better* authority upon tuberculn«fs that he is upon 
this subject, every sane man must hesitate before accepting anything' emanating from 
such a source. This address of Dr. Knopf abundantly confirms the statement of sam- 
uel Hopkins Adams (the author of the Collier articles on patent' mfedi<*lnes) made be- 
fore the Maryland Mcfdical Association in which he said:' 

Stnc€ entering id^on this field of work I have received- from physicians enough 
fundamental misinformation to keep me in jail for the rest of my natural life on WhtX 
charges, had I accept^c) one-tenth of it. 

Yet these are the .men who go to the state, capitals to lobby for the passage of 
such ridiculous measures as the "I-adies*. Home Journal" bill and other bills, varying 
in phraseology, but equally unworthy of the. support of any fair-minded man. 

It IS worthy of note that, up to the present time, the sense of fair play in the 
breast of the average American legislator has prevented any such injustice from being 
spread upon the statutes of any state. 



rHAPTER XII. 
ALCOHOL IN MEDICINE. 

A Subject Entitled to Fair Trp.^tmont Oflon Obscured by Prejudice — Alcohol Necessary 
In Some Medicines as a Sol'-'^nt and P'-eservative— j-A well M^ts^t but Unfortunate Effort to Stim- 
rlate One-sfdrd Pi'Mlcatfonst. 

The following article has been widely published during the last two years, hut 

It has a continuing interest: 
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"It IS surprising to observe how some people run into exagcration and are guilty 
of all sorts of unfairness when their prejudices are involved. This is well illustrated 
by the various publications put out by Mrs. Martha M. Allen of the W. C. T. U., in 
her war upon proprietary medicines. She is industriously distributing documents 
intended to excite the prejudice of ignorant people against the use of proprietary 
medicines which contain alcohol in any quantity. Her arguments take no account 
of the differences in drugs or of the amount of the dose or of the purpose for which 
alcohol may be required. The whole effort in these tracts is to appeal not to the reason 
but to the ignorance and the unreason of the readers. 

"There may be ground for difference of opinion as to whether alcohol is or is 
not a desirable stimulant in cases of disease, although the ablest physicians believe that 
it is. But in the vast majority of cases where alcohol is used, that is. not the question 
at all. In nearly all liquid medicines alcohol is used not for any possible tonic or 
medicinal effect of its own, but solely as a solvent or as a preservative. Many widely 
used drugs (especially those known as the gum resins, etc., etc.) are insoluable in water, 
and alcohol is the only available solvent. In other words, al.cohol is neces- 
sary to extract the medicinal principle from the raw drug and unless this can be done 
the drug is not available for medicinal use. 

Decayed Drugs Dangerous. 

"The use of alcohol as a preservative is still more important. Most drugs are 
composed of organic substances and even a child knows that such substances not only 
deteriorate and decay, but are affected by changes of temperature. If medicines are to 
be used in winter as well as in summer their ingredients must be so arranged that they 
will not freeze, and if they are to be used in summer they must be so prepared that 
the constituents will not be injured by heat; and at all times th^y must be pre- 
served from deterioration by recay. A rotten drug is just as useless as a rotten apple 
and more dangerous. This is a practical phase of the question which must be taken 
into account by every pharmacist in the preparation of a medicine; but it is apparently 
too insignificant for Mrs. Allen to think about 

"These facts would all seem to have a bearing upon the general question; but they 
seem to be altogether ignored in the pamphlets which Mrs. Allen sends out to her 
confiding readers. As the result of either ignorance or prejudice, she assumes that 
alcohol is used in medicines for its intoxicating or stimulating effects. She holds 
up for attack remedies which contain even less than 6 per cent of alcohol and in con- 
nection with which no one has ever heard the slightest complaint, and she compares 
them to beer because beer also contains a little less than 5 per cent of alcohol. In the 
majestic sweep of her argument she never condescends to consider the fact that beer 
is a drink — ^that it is consumed in large quantities — generally by the glassful, sometimes 
by the quart — whereas most medicines are taken by the teaspoonful and very often by 
the drop. Take, for illustration, almost any well known houshold remedy for acute 
stomach or bowel troubles — colic, cholera, cramps, etc. A remedy of this kind is 
almost always put up in small bottles; the price is five or ten times the cost of an 
equal volume of alcohol; the dose indicated is very small, and the nature of the 
drugs it contains renders its use as a beverage or for alcoholrc effect utterly incon- 
ceivable. In such medicines the alcohol is employed solely for the purpose of extracting 
the medicinal principles of the constituent drugs and of holding them in solution so as 
to make them fit for use as a medicine. The alcohol is not there for any other pur- 
pose, and the taste of the medicine is such and the amount of the dose is so small as 
make ridiculous the proposition that the medicine is ever used for its intoxicating 
effect, or that in any appreciable way it could ever contribute to create a taste for alco- 
hol. Every physician who puts up any effective medicine of a like charcter is obliged 
to employ alcohol for precisely the same purpose. These facts are studiously kept 
from view by the promoters of the present agitation, while they continue their 
wholenle and exaggerated denunciation of all proprietary medicines. 

t. Confuses "Alcohol^ with •'Whiskey.'' 

"The experience of the medical and pharmaceutical world for hundreds of years 
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as well as the demands of truth and fairness are all ignored or trampled under foot 

4 * 

in the hope of accomplishing the desired end regardless of consequences. 

"If there are any preparations put out under the ^uise of a medicine which are in 
fact intended for beverages or tipples, they are proper subjects for investigation and 
their sale can easily be regulated or suppressed by law. But the utter lack of dis- 
crimination in the assaults by Mrs. Allen's Committee robs her efforts of all weight 
with intelligent and well informed people^ for she treats the whole question of the 
use of alcohol in materia medica as though it were simply a matter of furnishinfir 
bottles of whisky to sick people. The authorities she cites have reference to the use 
of whisky and other alcoholic stimulants as remedies for disease. But opinions upon 
this point have little or no bearing whatever upon the use of alcohol as a necessary 
solvent and preservative of other drugs. It might be bad for a cholera patient to drink 
a pint of whiskey, but it might save his life to take a teaspoonful of some approved 
cholera medicine composed of drugs held in solution and preserved from deterioration 
by a little alcohol. The man or woman who cannot see the diflFerence between 
medicines of this kind and whisky can hardly throw light upon any important question. 

Is This a Square Deal ? 

"We have an excellent illustration of the want of fairness which is responsible for 
these wholesale and unreasonable attacks upon proprietary medicines. It is evident 
that Mrs. Allen's Committee is plentifully supplied with funds from some source, for it 
is understood that she has been publishing an advertisement in different publications 
offering cash for well written stories to illustrate the danger of using proprietary medi- 
cines. In consequence of one of these advertisements the following correspondence 
took place: 

Detroit, Mich., March 4, 1905. 
Mrs. Martha M. Allen, Oneida, N. Y. 

Dear Madam: — With reference to your cash offer for stories anent the evil of 
alcoholic "patent" medicines, I write to know if the story must deal with actual facts, 
or may I employ imagination to picture the harm they do? 

(Signed) E. E. GALLOGLY. 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

Denartment of Non-AIcohoIic Medication. 

Mrs. Martha M. Allen, Superintendent. 

Oneida, N. Y., March 6, 1905. 
Mr. E. E. Gallogly, No. 124 Lothrop Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sir: — You are at liberty to use imagination. All I stipulate is that the mat- 
ter shall be well written, so that it may be taking when published, if it is published. 

Yours very respectfully, 

(Signed) M. M. ALLEN. 

"It will be observed that Mrs. Allen's theory coincides with that of the editors of 
the 'Ladies' Home Journal' and 'Collier's Weekly,* the question of truth being a side 
issue, and a writer's imagination the proper source to draw from, wherever necessary 
to create a sensation or to accomplish a desired end. It is only necessary that the 
article be 'well written* and 'taking* when published!*' 



CHAPTER XIIL 

THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Aims at Complete Domination of Medical Profession — To Dictate Medical Ethics — Gus- 




to Dictate National and State Legislation — ^Wanta Seat in President's Cabinet — Seeks to BUm- 
Inate Independent Medical Plress — "Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry" — Where the A. M. A. 
Touches Commercial Pharmacy — ^Where does the Money Go? — An Objection from an Independent 
Journal. 

The aims and objects of the American Medical Association can best be learned 
from the utterances of those w^ho are its mouthpieces. These utterances seldom, if 
ever, find their way into the daily prints, attd if the public knew of the plans of this 
orginzation it would be amazed. 

Briefly summed up, the aim of this Association is the complete domination of the 
practice of medicine and the sale of drugs in the United States, with itself as dictator 
of "medical ethics" and sole custodian of the conscience of the profession. It aims not 
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only to abolish all "patent" medicines, but to suppress all schools of medicine except] 
that of allopathy, and it hopes to obliterate all such practices as osteopathy and the 
various "sciences." It is drawing the lines more closely, day by day, around osteopathy 
and seeks to outlaw all the various ''schools" which are less firmly established thaa 
the •"regrulars," and many of which represent some new idea in medicine. By inducing 
.legislators to adopt the "One Board idea,** whereby one medical examining boarl 
examines all candidates for admission to practice, th« allopathic school can virtually 
dictate to homeopaths and eclectics, can exact of osteopaths an examination in subjects 
not a necessary part of their curriculum and practically make it impossible for any- 
new school of medicine, no matter how important its discoveries, to gain a foothold 
The effect of the *^one board" and the domination of the American Medical Association 
is to retard all advances along many lines in the science of medicine and therapeutics 
for years to come. The idea seems to be that it is better that a patient die than*be 
cured by unethical means! 

The American Medical Association aims to stand as the censor of everything per- 
taining to medicine. Nothing without its stamp can ever hope to be "ethical," and, 
from its standpoint, anything "unethical" is reprehensible, no matter how useful it 
may be; and any practitioner, no matter how able or how honest, who does not 
subscribe to the arbitrary rules of the Association, is to be sneered at, discredited ani 
suppressed. It is wholly within the power of this Association to ostracize any phy- 
sician who prefers to think for himself and act on his own initiative, and for this reason 
physicians are very careful not to speak their criticisms. The term "quack" is consid- 
ered opprobrious; yet in some cases it may mean, only "one who refuses to obey the 
dictates of the American Medical Association." This is no defense of "quack doctors,** 
for, while there are among so-called "quacks** a few men of superior attainments, the 
title also covers a host of charlatans and ignoramuses whose attainments and char- 
acter would never be questioned if they were docile members of the American Medical 
Association, which includes in its membership a full quota of both the incompetent and 
the vicious. 

The goodrdoctors (and fortunately there are many of them) are generally too busy 
to identify themselves with the inside political workings of the Association and thejr 
allow the control of it to fall into the hands of a class of doctors who seek, by manipu- 
lating the organization, to promote conditions under which they can gather an income 
to which their professional ability and standing does not entitle them. Every one is 
familiar with the growth of political "machines" in many States and cities and these 
"machines" dominate political parties for years at a time. To those who understand 
the character of the men comprising these political "machines," it is not surprising that 
the American Medical Association should have passed under the control of a similar 
"machine," composed purely of self-seeking manipulators. 

The political activities of the Association are well .hidden from the general public 
The organization is "non-partisan" — it. is republican or democratic,, according to the 
political complexion of each community in which it has a branch. It stands for one 
thing — first and foremost — the aggrandizement of the material interests of the doctors, 
who are expected to stand together as a class. 

Dr. Geo. H. Simmons, secretary of the A. M. A., referring to the effort to curtafl 
the use of proprietary medicines, in an oration April 24, 1907, said: "This movement 
was inaugurated directly for the benefit of the medical profession, and indirectly for 
the benefit of the public." 

This political activity is directed by a committee on legislation which has an organ* 
ization extending into practically every county in the United States. A list of 16,000 
active political workers is maintained at headquarters and this committee can get 
into touch immediately with the active political leaders in both parties, in any leg- 
islative or congressional district in the United States, and with the leaders in every 
State. Through this organization (the existence of which is unknown to the public 
generally) the American Medical Association plots to flood the State Legislatures and 
Congress with doctors who will primarily represent the association to which they will 
owe first allegiance, and by which their actions will be controlled. 
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Portions of the last report of this Committee on Legislation are as follows: 

As will be seen from the record of the Legislative Conference, your committee has 
urged the necessity of taking an important step looking to the promulgation of 
standard bills to be passed by State Legislatures relating more particularly to the 
practice of medicine and to pure food and drugs. * * * 

The importance * * * of having physicians in Congress is made, still 
further apparent by the various measures that will shortly be presented for action. 
The hope is entertained that a larger number of physicians than heretofore will 6ffer 
themselves for both branches of Congress. 

The policy of your committee acting with the National Legislative Council and 
limited by the resources at its command, has restricted its activities chiefly to questions 
of strictlv national concern. It is evident, however, that with the increasing necessity 
for the formulation of certain standard laws must come an increasing necessity for 
securing their uniform adoption by the different states, and that this, in turn, must 
call for a more or less uniform and harmonious organization with which to carry the 
plan into effect. The chain of influence points directly to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation as the only agency available for the purpose. It would seem, therefore, that we 
may as well arrange first as last for precisely this direction of our labors. * * * To 
meet the Rowing demands of the movement, however, particularly if the work of 
active participation in the state legislation is undertaken, a larger clerical force must 
be employed. 

Watits Seat in Cabinet 

The political activities of this Association do not end with the organization main- 
tained by its Committee on Legislation. It is working hard to secure a seat in the 
Cabinet of the President, by the creation of a "Department of Health," and to that end 
has outlined an elaborate program. It plans to transfer to this department many 
bureaus now attached to other public departments, to assume many duties now per- 
formed by state boards of health, to broaden its scope so far that it can inspect drug 
stores in all the States, and to do a hundred' and one other things which the State 
governments can now do, or are doing, without the expensive machinery of a National 
department presided over by a Cabinet oHicer. No part of the plan of this department 
is to increase the efficiency of the practicing physician and thus insure greater safety 
to the public which is fast awakening to a realization of the fact that the M. D. degree 
does not mean omniscience. 

In none of the greater activities of the American Medical Association is the public 
welfare much considered except as an incident. None of the laws, the passage of 
which it so loudly demands, is designed to protect the public from the incompetents 
now in the ranks of the medical profession or who are constantly joining those ranks. 
(See pages 52-54-) 

So far the Association has met with no great success in its attempt to eliminate 
the independent medical press; but its chances of ultimate success are very fair. The 
Association owns and publishes "The Journal of the American Medical Association," 
which is the largest weekly medical publication in the United States. It has subsidary 
journals in various states, under the direct control of the State Association, which are 
themselves subsidiary to the American Medical Association, and it absolutely controls 
the policies and the utterances of these local subsidized journals. In this way it con- 
trols a large portion of the matter served to the profession through the professional 
magazines, most of which, have no circulation except among doctors, and the public has 
no means of knowing what is published in them. But, not satisfied with partial con- 
trol of the medical press, the Association seeks to wipe out all the independent medical 
journals whose editors fail to see in the American Medical Association the source of 
all wisdom and purity. Here is one of the methods by which it works against the in- 
dependent press: 

It has established a "Cotmcil of Pharmacy and Chemistry,** through which the 
Association comes into direct contact with commercial pharmacy — ^the interests which 
advertise their products in the medical publications. This council professes to 
pass judgment on all pharmaceutical preparations, and to recommend or condemn 
them as the case may be. This council practically fixes its own standards, and is 
responsible to no one but the clique in control at headquarters. Preparations which 
this council fails to recommend are refused advertising space in the Association 
iournals — none of which can accept the advertisements of preparations not "passed" 
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Ijjf j^ia ^UTca,u.. Through f his Bureau the Amcrica4i Mjs^Jjcal Associ^fctipnjs able to^^ng 
g;^at^,in^iieQce. to bear oa the pfaarmakceutical adyertiaer, and how thls< influence' xakpbe 
usKdydf welded Wiunscmpvlbus pei'sons, is easily s^en; It is an ihfluence, wha(i%ver 
else may be said of it, thai is writing the epits^ph of independent ;i^edical joUrna)isni, 
by ' 9entraiiziQg pli^ttnaq^^ advertising in the *7f^¥Tnal of the American:. Medical 

AssQcfation" and tK& subsidized State Journals and by taking it from: the independent 
journals. At the meeting of the Association, at Atlantic City, in June, 1907*,' it was 
drged'that membei;s of the Association give their support to only those journal^ which 
do not carry the adyertisements o£ articles "rejected" by the Councij.; 

'Where Docs the Money Go ? 

' ifhe uetiprofit 6f''the 'journal of the American Medical Association" for 1906 was 
$55,000, and ihie AssoGJa^on-s/^s^ets were $269,661.89^ of its liaoilities. In 1906 

tfa« Associatiidn's receipts were $31,91 5.50 more- than- its expenditures for all' purposes, 
that sum representing the net profit for the yiear. The assets are controlled, as is 
eSrerything elke in the American Medical Association, by the "machine." The financial 
affairs are secrets of which no detailed statement of receipts and expenditures is made, 
despite the efforts of a few members to learn where the money comes from and 
where it goes. No one knows except the "machine" what it costs to reprint and circu- 
late the Scurrilous articles printed in "Collier's," or 'what it costs to jpromote the 
"Ladies' Home Journal" Bill in various State Legislatures. (See Chapter XV.) 

That the methods of those in power are beginning to be questioned is shown by 
the following editorial from the "New' York Medical Journal," relating to the address 
of the President at the last meeting of the American Medical Association : 

With the felicity Qf diction which we have long been accustoxned to fittd in Dr. 
Bryant's utterances, he dealt in his presidential address before the American Medical 
Association at the fifty-eighth annual meeting, held in Atlantic City this week, with 
some matters that are deserving of serious thought by those wlio have the welfare of 
trie A^socf-ition at heart. The address was entitled "The American Medical Association, 
Its Aims and Interests." It was a dignified and wise address, shbwing more concern 
for the achievement of the original purposes of the Association than Jtor the success of 
its more or less commercial undertakings. 

."In the founding of the Association," said Dr. Bryant, "there jvas but one signi- 
ficant ^object in view, namely, the promotion of the science and art of medicine. The 
measures announced at the time as necessary to this end, so far as the Association could 
hope tc contribute to its accomplishment, were the uniting into one compact organiza- 
tion of the medical profession of the United States, the promotion. of friendly inter- 
course among individual physicians, the safeguarding of the material Interests of the 
medical profession, efforts to procure advanced standards of medical education, further- 
ailce of the enactment and enforcement of just medical laws, the enlightenment of 
the people in matters of hygiene, and the presentation to the world of the practical 
accomplishments of scientific medicine." 

The purposes thus set forth were certainly of the worthiest The fact should 
not be overlooked that they were, calculated to promote, not the aggrandizement of the 
Association itself or the interests of those only who were or might become members, 
but the welfare of the entire medical profession and that of the whole world. There 
was nothihg to indicate that the Association or any controlling set of men within it 
would ever seek to lay down rules of conduct for members pf the medical^ profession, 
to go intoi the'bbok publishing business beyond the pubficatic^n^of the Association's own 
transactions, or to endeavor to cripple medical societies and ^medical journals which 
might venture to dissent from any oligarchical dicta put for^V under the Association's 
authority. For several years the purposes originally proclaimed, and those .only, were 
kept steadily in view, but at subsequent times there crept in manifestation^ of an itch- 
ing to put the 'entire profession under the control of the superfine consciences belong- 
ing exclusively to a few choice spirits. Dn Bryant did not speak openly of these mat- 
ters, but he gave in his address some hints which we cannot interpret otherwise than 
as indicating that he had in mind the perils that are likely to come about from any 
radical deviation from the course of action originally proclaimed by the Association. 

: In another editorial the same publication says: 

It appears from the treasurer's report that the assets of the Association amount to 
about a quarter of a million dollars and that last year its journal made a profit of $55,- 
000. What should be done with all this money? Should it go on accumulating, possibly 
to tempt future officials to acts of dishonesty? Some of its servants are now drawing 
Mgh pay,-though not too high, we are willing to concede; yet the cbffers are getting 
more and more .swollen. It is difficult to conceive of any great drain upon the treasury 
as likely to arise under the present methods of management, and equally difficult to 
appreciate the need of allowing the funds to go on increasing enormously without being 



applied to some purpose consonant with the attainment of the Association's onfiT'^^y 
objects. ' ' 

The British Medical Association, a smaller arid less wealthy orgianization, as we 
understand it, makes considerable "scientific grants*' of money— grants made for the 
purpose of ^enabling men to enter upon systematic research in medicine. We are 
unable to understand why the American Medical Association should not do more 
than it does of the same thing. We should say that it might well appropriate $50,000 
a vear to such undertakings. They would make for the advancement ot medical science 
which certainly is not promoted m the least by most of the Association's enterprises. 
The Association labors for many noble purposes and accomplishes a goodly propor- 
tion of them, but it does not in any great measure devote its funds to them. * * .* 

The accumulation of a vast fund might be desirable in the face of contingent liabil-. 
ities, such as ever confront insurance companies and savings banks, but an organiza- 
tion like the American Medical Association has surely little, if an3rthing, of that sort 
to make rcadjr for. It ought not, therefore, in our opinion, to go on building up a tre- 
mendous capital. And under the circumstances it is petty that the Association should 
plume itself on having this year, for the first time in its history, paid all the expenses 
of the annual meeting — save for the entertainment of the ladies, which has still been 
left to the local profession. 

The American Medical Association's policy is not pleasing to all physicians, as is 
shown by the fact that over 2,000 allowed their membership to lapse in 1906; but, so 
active are the organizers and field representatives, that this loss was overcome and a 
crop of novitiates taken in to fill the ranks, and the total membership of all classes 
is about 65,000, swayed and controlled by perhaps a dozen men. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

''LEGISLATIVE SCHEMES OP THE A. M. A." 

Why Doctors Want to Prevent Sale of "Patent Medicines" — ^Dr. Wood's Objection — "Journal 
of American Medical Association" Advises Against "Original Packages" — "Altruism" of the 
"Medical Mirror" — The "Medical Times" Figures Out Doctor's Profits— New Treason Law 
Demanded — ^Are The Doctors Above Criticism? 

The "National Druggist'* of St Louis, in 1906, published under the above title an 
article which was widely read and from which the following extracts are taken: 

**To begin with," says the "National Druggist/* "we will quote from the 'Journal 
of the Association* itself, which is the source of inspiration for all the smaller asso- 
ciations and other subservient organs scattered throughout the country. The 'Journal/ 
with its income of a quarter of a million of dollars a year, in its issue of May 6, I905» 
urges physicians not even to use one of these proprietary preparations that are especially 
made for them, and gives as its reason that 'the patient will become acquainted with 
whsit the preparation is good for, and will then buy it direct,* and consequently some 
doctor will be cut out of a prescription fee. 

"Before the Academy of Medicine of New York City, January 18,1906, proprietary 

mecSicines and their bearings on the interests of the association were being discussed* 

and Dr. Peabody, after considering the difficulty of getting rid of the evil, is reported as 

declaring, finally, that 'we can't prevent people from buying what they waift.' With 

this rather pessimistic utterance. Dr. W. Gilman Thompson seemed to take issuer 

for he proposed as a means to this desired end — ^that is, to prevent people from gettingr 

what they want (in other words, to compel them always to go to a doctor and get 

a prescription before taking medicine) — ^that: 

The Academy support and work for a bill compelling the labeling of all such 
preparations with a statement of the character and quantity of the ingredients contained 
m them, and providing a heavy fine for failure on the part of the manufacturers to 
comply with it. 

'The California State Medical Journal/ quoted above. In its issue for September* 

1905, sa3rs: 

Ask any pharmacist what will eventually happen if you give a patient a prescrip- 
tion for one of these proprietaries. He will tell you that in due course, the patient, or 
his wife, or his mother, or his children, or his sisters, or his cousins, or his aunts, or 
his wife*s friends will come into the store and bay more of the same stuff— but without 
a prescription. In other words, you have lost a patient. 

"In an article in the 'Journal of the Americal Medical Association/ March 18, 1905; 

page 894, it is charged 'that the druggists are cutting the doctors* throats by sellingr 

patent medicines/ and an implied threat is made to the druggists In the words that 

they 'ought to see the propriety of not working against the doctors* interests;* that 1% 
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by selling patent mtedicmes to the people, and ra this way cutting the doctors out of 
prescription fees. We sec no love for the dear people here. 

^'Otit of the Doctors' Pockets." 

"Dr. Horatio C. Wood, Jr., one of the leaders in the present crusade, in the 'Journal 
of the American Medical Association/ June lo, 1905, makes a calcnlation of the amount 
spent only in advertising proprietaries, and says that that advertising 'represents just 
so much as coming out of the pockets of the doctors..' 

"In an article in the 'Journal of the American Medical Association,' September 9, 
1905, page 801, doctors are told that it should be a rule that no proprietary medicine 
should be delivered to the patient in the original package — this precaution being taken 
to prevent the purchase of future supplies without a prescription. 

"Dr. Horatio C. Wood, Jr., again in the 'Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation,' June 10, 1905, speaking of physicians* proprietaries, says; 'Indeed the em- 
ployment of these fancy-named specialties is a direct temptation to self-medication/ 
by which, of course, the doctor is the loser, since it cuts him out of a prescription fee. 
How altruistic! 

"In an article in the 'Journal of the American Medical Association,* March 4, 1905, 
objection is made to proprietaries on the ground that 'they encourage the patient to 
prescribe for himself, and, as the proprietary manufacturer becomes richer, the physician 
becomes poorer.* It is the doctor's interests, and not those of the people, that are 
here considered, it seems to us. 

"'The Medical Mirror,* January, 1906, says: 

Conditions of medical men in the big cities are appalling. In this city (St. Louis) 
there are more than 1,100 doctors who are not making a decent living. Poctors who 
are sober, honest, brainy, educated and talented, are living on ten-cent lunches in the 
saloons, go unshaven and with shiny clothes on their backs. ♦ * * But, Allah 
be praised for one thing, the tocsin has sounded! A campaign of education has been 
inaugurated by a number of reputable and trustworthy journals in various parts of 
the country, new light is being disseminated, and little by little it is breaking through 
and dispelling the gloom. Legislation against quack, proprietary and patent medicines 
is going merrily on in several states. 

Where the Shoe Pinches. 

"The 'Medical Times,' April, 1905, page 117, in a leading editorial on proprietary 
medicine, says: 

This is a subject vital to every physician. * * * y/^ y^{\\ merely repeat 
here the specific statement we have already made, to the effect that in one year $62,- 
000,000 has been expended on patent medicines in the United States, enough to give to 
every practitioner in the country a yearly income of $2,000. * * * In the lace of 
such facts as these, all talk of love of humanity, altruism, self-abnegation and the like, 
becomes cheap and nauseating, * * * It appears to us that such buncombe 
should give place to homely common sense. 

"If we had the time we could fill a volume with just such extracts, revealing how 
these doctors discuss this matter among themselves and in their journals, where there 
is no necessity for donning the cloak of hypocrisy, or to cant and prate about tl 
public good. But we shall waste no more time on this unpleasant business. What vft 
have printed is sufficient to strip this medico-political clique .oJ[ their altruistic p/e- 
tensions, and to exhibit them in all their cold-hearted brutality f. 

"But these philanthropic gentlemen have other and even mpre radical legislative 
schemes up their sleeves, as we shall see. Muffled up in a profound self-conceit, and 
forgetful of the fact that they are living in a free country, they want to make it an in- 
famous crime to doubt their infallibility or to criticise their conduct. In the 'Journal 
of the American Medical Association,* a short time ago, there appeared an editorial 
with the startling heading, 'Treason Against the Government.* In that article a New 
Orleans paper was most severely arranged for presuming to criticise the physicians 
in charge of the U. S. Public Health and Marine Hospital Service for failing to suc- 
cessfully combat the yellow fever in the recent epidemic in that city. 

A New Treason Law Demanded. 

"The 'Journal* says: 

It is one thing to discuss debatable theories and to expose dishonesty wherever 
found, but the events of the epidemic cannot by any artifice be twisted into any 
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excuse for this New Orleans paper. ♦ ♦ ♦ The time is close at hand for the 
creation by statute of a new variety of treason. * * * If it be treason in time of 
war for man to betray his country's militanr plans, it certainly should be made 
treason for a man or a publication in time of deadly peril from disease, to foment, by 
false allegations, public lack of confidence in the government's plan of rescue, &nd in 
the integrity and ability of the men (that is, the physicians) who risk their lives to 
save the community from unnecessary deaths. Than this, no treachery can be more 
base. ^ Phvsicians, citizens, and the reputable press should join in asking stringent 
penalties for this crime against the nation, against humanity. 

Are They Above Criticism ? 

"Treason is the crime of highest degree. The punishment in all countries for the 
offense is death. And yet it is proposed that the 'mere fomenting of a lack of confi- 
dence' in certain subordinate government officials (if they happen to be doctors) shall 
constitute the offense, and this notwithstanding the Constitution declares that: 

Treason against the United States shall consist only in levjring war against them, 
or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 

"In the early days of our country one of the political parties of the time sought 
to keep itself in power and strengthen its hold on the government by making it a 
crime to publish 'any false, scandalous or malicious writing against the government 
of the United States, or either house of Congress, or the president, with intent to 
defame them or bring them into contempt or disrepute.' Such an attempt to stifle con- 
stitutional discussion, and to throttle the press, aroused the indignation of the Ameri- 
can people to such an extent that the party responsible for the measure was driven 
from power, and the infamous sedition law was wiped from our statute books forever. 
But even those partisans, bitter though they were, only proposed to punish the offense 
with fine and imprisonment, and then only for criticisms on the highest officials of 
government But here it is urged by the organ, the representative, the mouthpiece of 
the American Medical Association, that it shall be treason to criticise mere subordi- 
nate officials, provided they be doctors, and that the punishment shall be death!" 



CHAPTER XV. 

''COLLIER'S AND THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

A Commercial Alliance — Doctors Ssrstematically "Worked" by "Collier's" Subscription Book 
Peddlers — ^A. M. A. Reprints Articles from "Collier's and Undertakes Circulation of Them. 

That an organization such as the American Medical Association is supposed to be 
should enter into a commercial alliance with an organ such as "Collier's" is known to 
be is almost incomprehensible. It is probable that but few members of the Association 
realize how close this relationship is; yet most of them will remember how, after 
"Collier's'* had been sufficiently boomed in the "Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation" and its subsidiary journals, they were systematically worked, individually, 
by "Collier's'* premium book peddlers and how the articles on "patent medicines" were 
mentioned as the special reason why every doctor should become a subscriber. This 
systematic canvass of doctors' offices showed conclusively that the attack on "patent 
medicines" was largely a circulation scheme whereby it was hoped to secure the sub- 
scription of, and unload a set of books npon a great majority of the doctors in the 
' United States; and, in aid of this scheme, the clique controlling the American Medical 
Association was enlisted. 

Since the Association has reprinted in book form, from its own presses, the 'V^^tent 
medicine" articles which appeared in "Collier's" and has undertaken to circulate them — 
lies, libels, and all, a messenger, sent to the office of "Collier's" in New York for a 
copy of the articles in book form, returned with the information that all copyrights, 
plates, etc., had been turned over to the American Medical Association. A letter, 
addressed to "Collier's" brought the information that the American Medical Association 
was distributing the reprints and also brought a card bearing the address: "American 
Medical Association, 103 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago,** the card being an advertisement 
of the articles which had appeared in "Collier's.** 

This reply from "Collier*s** is reproduced, in facfmile, on the following page, 
with identification marks erased in order that the individual to whom the letter was 
addressed may be saved from personal abuse by "Collier's**. An order sent to .the 
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Collier^ 

TNB NATIONAL WCOUY 
MCW vonw 



June 22, 1907* 



Tear Hir:- 

I bag leave to say in reply to your note 
iof Juno Idth that Ui. Hainuel Hopkins Adaics* articles 
on Patent ICedicine have been reprinted by the Journal 
of ADerican Medical Association and azn enclosing a 
price card sent us by the Acerican lledical Association 
Press, 103 tearbom Ave,, Chicaro, 111. 

I re(^ret that we have no copies here that tre 
might send yen, but ycu can obtain as cany as you rish 
froD the publiccLtion just mentioned. 

Yours very truly, 




C/!i' 



tec* 



hcM-u^^^ 



Aitt^rican Mediea! Association, enclosing the reQttired nttmber of stamps, promptlsr 
broaght the desired number of books and some of the pap-fed medical joamala--^ 
notably the "Journal of the California State Medical Association"— have advertised the 
fact that these books can be secured from the Chicago office of the American Medical 
Assodatron, and a like advertisement appears regularly in the 'Jomnal of the Americaa 
Medical Association.' 

These facts show the close commercial relation between "Collier's'* and the 
American Medical Association. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
THE A. M. A. SCHEME OP CONFISCATION AND APPROPRIATION. 



American Medical Association Scheme for I>e8truction of Proprietary Medicine Businc 
Journal of American Medical Association Sumests that Doctors ICake Imitations of Proprietary 
Medicines — ^Doctors Anxious to Appropriate Formulae for Their Own Use — The Case ox Ayer** 
Cherry Pectoral— Oampho-Phenique — ''St. Paul Medical Journal" — "Critic and Guide" — "GUlfor- 
nia State Medical Journal"— Many Doctors Quoted — Confessions of Shortcomings and Bduca'^ 
tional Limitation. 

The "National Druggist^ for March, 1907, printed the following article: 

In our March issue of just a year ago we published an editorial headed "A Con- 
spiracy to Establish a Physicians' Trust." In that article we made quotation from the 
journal and official organ of the American Medical Association showing that that 
association had formed a vast political machine with ramifications extending into 
every nook and comer of the country, the sole purpose and design of which was to 
secure lefi^slation favorable to certain schemes which had been hatched ont by the 
executive officers of the association located at Giicago. 

Among these schemes was one for the destruction of the proprietary medicine 
business of the country, which end it was hoped could be accomplished by repressive 
legislation, the most urgently urged form of which was the compulsory publication of 
the exact and full formulae of all proprietary remedies. 

That It was hoped to destroy the proprietary medicine business by this means was 
proven by several quotations from the leaders in the conspiracy, the most direct and 
pointed of which was one from Dr. M. C. Thrush, a prominent member of the associ- 
ation, who^ in a society meeting, declared: 

It is well known that if the formulae for secret remedies were published, they 
would soon meet their Waterloo. 

We published many such declarations, showing that it was understood by these 
doctors that the end sought to be obtained by the compulsory publication of these 
formulae was the destruction of the proprietary business; and yet there were other 
reasons, equally selfish, why it was thought that these enforced disclosures would 
redound to the benefit of the members of the association, which, while not so definitely 
expressed, are quite as evident from the utterances of ^e same leaders, and we pur- 
pose here to give a few of thesL 

There was an article in the ^'Journal of the American Medical Association,'' Janu- 
ary 13, 1906^ In which it was suggested that one member at each society meeting pre- 
sent a paper giving prescriptions '^at will fully meet all the indications of the 
proprietary articles." H^e, of course, is a confession that these preparations possess 
merit, and the doctors are urged to examine them and try to make imitations of them 
lor use In their own private practices. Of course if the manufacturers could be com- 
. pelled to make their recipes known, all this trouble of trsring to find out their compo- 
l sition would be obviated, and the doctors eould make their Imitations with ease. 

« 

Anxious to Appropriate Ponmilae. 

That the doctors are anxious to appropriate these formulae for their own personal 
advantage would appear from the suggestion above quoted, but It Is quite as clearly in- 
dicated in the same Journal, Dec 23, I905> which contains a long article on ''Expector- 
ants." The editor bewails the fact that "the use of cough medicines in domestic 
practice — largely as patent medicines, probably exceeds that directed by physicians 
as ten to one/' In other words, he means to say that ten people cure their coughs 
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with patent medicines to one who consults a physician for this purpose. And In 
order that his brother physicians may meet this ruinous competition from the patent 
medicine manufacturers and get a part of the cough-cure '^business," he proceeds to 
print a lot of recipes for cough remedies, gathered from the books and other sources, 
among which is that of Ayer's Cherry PectoraL The manafacturers of this preparation, 
it will be remembered, probably in obedience to the clamor of these physicians, now 
make public their formulae, and have taken space in the medical journals to let the 
profession know it, thinking, possibly, that compliance with their demands might gain 
the favor of these Chicago medico-politicians, or, if no more, render their preparations 
immune from special attack. But we see here what ase the "Journal of the American 
Medical Association" makes of the published information. If all the manufacturers 
would do as Ayer & Co. have done, the editors of that journal would have at their com- 
mand a magnificent collection of formulae, which doubtless they would freely publish 
for the benefit of their readers, and at the expense and to the detriment of the pro- 
prietary medicine manufacturers; and it would then be unnecessary for one member 
at each society meeting thoroughout the United States to go to the trouble of devising 
prescriptions '*that will fully meet all the indications of the proprietary articles," as 
was suggested in the quotation above. Just one more instance, and we have done with 
this phase of the subject There is a preparation on the market called Campho-Phcnique, 
It is made of camphor and phenol, or carbolic acid. It is a valuable antiseptic and 
has a wide range of usefulness. The manufacturers of this article take the physicians 
into their confidence and tell them what it is made of. We find in the "Journal of the 
American Medical Association." October 28, 1905, an article headed "Camphorated 
Phenol," which recommends the use of the preparation made after the formula of 
Campho-Phenique, but which, probably to avoid prosecution for trade mark infringe- 
ment, it suggested, shall be called Camphorated Phenol. 

Dependent on Set Formulae. 

There arc doubtless some people, at least among the laity, who imagine that phy- 
sicians know all about such matters, and that it is absurd to think that they can learn 
anything about the practice of medicine from proprietary medicine manufacturers. 
But the truth is, as every druggist knows, physicians, as a rule, and without regard to 
their pretentions to learning or to their professional reputations, are almost entirely 
ignorant of pharmacology and pharmacodynamics; in fact, that they are dependent 
on the set formulae found in the books; and when they attempt to construct original 
prescriptions, it is often impossible, from the incompatibility of its ingredients or 
otherwise, to compound it into a sightly or agreeable mixture. 

But we are not making any statements that we can not substantiate by the mem- 
bers of the American Medical Association themselves, and therefore, in support of 
what we have said on this score, we will, at the risk of wearying our readers, quote 
again from the very men who are making all this outcry against proprietary medicines 
on the pretense that they are a menace to the public health. 

Writing on the subject of proprietaries and the reasons for their large use, the 
*'St Paul Medical Journal" says: 

There are many physicians, particularly among recent graduates of some of our 
best medical schools, who cannot write prescriptions at all. The Board of Medical 
Examiners have observed many candidates, who passed excellent examinations in the 
other branches, display hopeless ignorance in their answers concerning Materia 
Medica, and particularly prescription writing. 

The "Critic and Guide," whose editor, by the way is one of the chief priests in the 

sanctuary of the medical elect, and who is a member of the famous Council on 

Chemistry and Pharmacy, alluded to in our former article^ says: 

That very many physicians are incapable of ordering several ingredients without 
making an unpalatable, incompatible or unsightly mixture. 

The "California Medical Journal," September, 1905, says: 

That a large number of physicians have never seen the Pharmacopoeia, have never 
used it, never were taught anything about it. ♦ * * It is now time, gentlemen 
of the medical profession, that we should study a little of the Pharmacopoeia and teach 
ourselves a little of what we should know. 



Why Proprietaries Flourish. 

Dr. Horatio C Wood, Jr., in an address on proprietary preparations before the 

Academy of Medicine at Columbus, Ohio, said that: 

One great reason for the flourishing business in proprietaries can be laid at the 
door of the profession directly; that is, their ignorance of the action of drugs and of 
methods of combining them. The subject of therapeutics is all too imperfectly taught 
in our medical schools, while that of prescription writing is almost completely ignored. 
If you will look over the examinations of various State Boards you will find lower 
marks in prescription writing than in any other subject. 

Dr. Alfred Stengel, Philadelphia Medical Society, December 27, 1905, said: 

The cause of the extraordinary use of proprietaries is largely the delinquency of 
the medical profession, shown in indifferent study and careless diagnosis. 

The "Journal of the .American Medical Association" copies an article from the 

"New Orleans Surgical and Medical Journal," September, 1905, in which we arc 

informed that: 

It is not far from the mark to say that nine-tenths of the graduates in medicine 
known little or nothing of pharmacology. Prescription writing is acquired slowly after 
practice is begun, and the vast majority of young doctors copy prescriptions of older 
men or follow those printed in the texts. 

The"Journal of the American Medical Association," March 18, 1905, says: 

Many physicians lack confidence in their therapeutic knowledge, or in their ability 
to build the desired ingredients into a prescription, secundum artem. It seems to us 
that this increasing ignorance of therapeutics and of prescription writing should bear 
a part of the blame for the abuse of which we complain (that is, the demand for 
proprietaries). One of the causes of this ignorance is the fact that therapeutics and 
prescription writing are neglected in our medical colleges, and some of our highest 
grade colleges are most to blame in this particular. 

Dr. Frank G. Wheatly says: 

"If better results are obtained from using them (i. e. proprietaries), it is because 
the average physician does not know en6ugh about medicine to write a prescription. 
And," he continues, "medical schools should produce graduates who can write pre- 
scriptions." 

Dr. Oliver T. Osborne, M. A., M. D., Professor Materia Medica at Yale, and 
President American Therapeutic Society, in an address at Philadelphia, 1905 (see 
"Journal American Medical Association," May 13, 1905, page 2494), said: 

It is not because each and every practitioner desires to put gain in spme pharma- 
ceutical firm's pocket that these preparations are constantly multiplying, but because 
not enough time is spent in the study of therapeutics in the under-graduate and post- 
graduate schools. 

He then goes on to argue that more attention be paid to pharmacology, etc., by 
medical schools. 

Dr. Frank Billings, in an address before the American Medical Association at 
its last meeting, after an attack on proprietary medicines in general, said: 

What is the cause of the nostrum evil? There are several. First of which. Phar- 
macology and Therapeutics are neglected relatively by many of our medical schools. 
Anatomy, physiology, pathology, diagnosis, etc., are emphasized and too often the use- 
fulness and limitations of drugs are neglected. If the student were fully taught the 
physiologic action of drugs, the art of prescribing,etc., * * * he would not 
have to depend on proprietary medicines. 

Shortcomings and Limitations. 

These revelations of the shortcomings and educational limitations ofthose to 
whom we must trust our own lives, as well as the lives of those near and dear to us 
are, we must admit, far from reassuring, but let it be borne in mind that we are 
not making these charges, but are printing here' nothing but what these doctors of the 
American Medical Association have to say about themselves and their brethren. 

It would naturally be stipposed, by one who had not read thft history oif the race 
or studied human nature, that men pos$essing so. many weaknessess and infirmities 
themselves would be generous and tolerant to the shortcomings of their fellow meHy 
and especially when their own calling is to relieve litmian suffering and to save homan 



lives. But all history shows that intolerance has found its most cruel development in 
professions like that of medicine, in which there is so little of real, absolute and 
definite knowledge; and so we should not be surprised at these manifestations of 
bigotry and fanaticism on the part of these doctors, when, from their own admissions, 
we realize the crudity of their knowledge, the extent of their ignorance and the fatal 
boundary which limits their own information. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
THE INCOMPETENT DOCTORS. 

Three-fourths of Graduates Unfitted to Practice — Schools Inadequate — Primary Elducatlon 
Often a Farce — Some Practitioners Unable to Make Simple Laboratory Tests — Degrrees Awarded 
Men "Hardly Able to Spell Their Own Names" — Few Own Copies of Pharmacopoeia or Have 
Sver Seen National Formulary— Candidates' Feipers Show Astonlshln^r Degree of Illiteracy — 
"Let the Facts Be Given to the Press. Make the Bvll Public However Much the Profession 
as a Whole May Sufter.' 
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According to statements made by prominent physicians at a meeting of the Council 
on Medical Education of the American Medical Association, fonr thousand men and 
women graduate from the medical colleges of the United States each year, of whom 
3,000 are wholly unfitted to practice medicine and, according to the statement of 
members of examining boards, some are too illiterate to understand medicine. 

To quote from the ''Chicago Tribune" of April 30, 1907: 

"There are on the average 4,000 doctors graduated every year by the medical col- 
leges of the country and about three-fourths of these are utterly incompetent and 
should never be permitted to practice medicine. Certain medical colleges are lacking 
in proper equipment, theTnstructors are wanting in the necessary ability for their task, 
and their examination methods are useless." 

These startling statements were made yesterday at a meeting of the Council on 
Medical Education of the American Medical Association, a council composed of mem- 
bers of the various state boards of medical examiners and delegates from the State 
Medical Societies. 

State ownership of medical institutions was the only concrete^ remedy which was 
suggested for an evil which, it was admitted, had reached threatening proportions and 
which struck at the health and lives of millions. The consensus of opinion, however, 
was that this remedy was not feasible. 

"The evil of incompetent doctors turned out by inadequate schools," said Dr. 
Chester ]^fayer. member of the state board of examiners of Kentucky, "strikes down 
to the roots of the educational system. Primary education oftentimes is a farce. I 
have taught students for years knowing only too well that they, for the most part, did 
not understand what I was saying because of the defects in their primary education. 
Yet these men will be coached for examinations and will pass them while they are 
almost entirely ignorant of tfie subjects in which they are examined." 

Statements even more ominous in their import were made bv Dr. W. T. Means, 
chairmp.n of the judicial council of the Association of American Medical Colleges. Dr 
Means supported his statements with statistics revealing an extraordinary condition in 
the methods by w. ich men are authorized with power over life. 

"Some men qualified as medical practitioners," says Dr. Means, are deficient in 
knowledge of bacteriology, chemistry physiology, anatomy. I doubt if some could 
make a laboratory test for typhoid fever. I have written to twenty-five state boards, 
and I find that 58 per cent of the men who fail at their final examination pass on a 
second examination a few weeks after. In the days intervening where did they get 
their knowledge? They did not get it. They were simply crammed with the answers 
to those questions which it was expected they would be asked, and they answered as 
parrots, not knowing what they were saying. 

Many Medical Schools Worthless. 

Dr. Means had a remedial measure to suggest. He proposed that instead of one 
examination at the end of the student's course the state board should be authorized 
by law to hold^a primal examination at the end of the second year of the curriculum. 
This proposition aroused considerable discussion, but no conclusion was reached. 

The project of state ownership was broached by Dr. W. T. Gott, secretary of the 
state board of Indiana. Dr. Gott was emphatic in his denunciation of certain medical 
colleges, which he declared, were unwortny of existence. 

"The time has come when mainy ^^ ^^^ medical colleges must go out of business," 
he said. "The handwriting is qq o^e ^^^^- Medical education should be undertaken by 
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the state and not by small institutions which are totally lacking in the proper equipnmif 
and teaching force to carry on the work they profess to do." 

Not only were some medical schools attacked, but a nmnber of the literary schools 
of the connUy were dedared to be worse than useless by Chancellor J. H. Kirkland o€ 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Dr, Kirkland spoke more specifically of condi- 
tions in the South, but delegates from the northern states were quick to assure the 
meeting that conditions were no better in tiieir seetion. 

Dr. Kirkland stated that there were many so-called colleges in the South which 
conferred degrees upon men who were scarcely capable of spelling their own names 
correctly. These men were admitted to medical colleges on the strength of their 
degrees, and made a pretense of studying chemistry and the various branches of med- 
ics^ science while they should have been employed in learning to read and spelL As 
an instance of these colleges he told of the head of one who appeared before the 
state board and wished to have his institution graded as high class. Dr. Kirkland 
asked this man what facilities he possessed for teaching his stuaents zoologv. 

'^I take them out in the spring and collect some leaves and flowers, whicn are exam* 
ined under the microscope," was the reply. 

"I have rejected students who applied ifor admission to the Vanderbilt University,** 
said Dr. Kirkland, "and who were so ignorant that they could not have grraduated from 
the high school. Yet these men have been admitted to a medical college not lOO miles 
away from me. The state should take some responsibility as to admitting students to 
a medical college, as well as seeing to their graduation." 

In spite of the slashing attacks which were made upon certain classes of medical 
schools, there could not be found a single doctor present who would undertake their 
defense. The opinion seemed to be unanimous that there was something wrong, but 
no definite remedy was agreed upon. * * ♦ 

An Associated Press dispatch sent out from Atlantic City during the last annual 
meeting of the American Medical Association quoted Dr. M. Clayton Thrush, a pro- 
fessor at the Medical-Chirurgical Hospital in Philadelphia, as having said, in an 
address, that the doctors themselves are responsible for defective medical education 
along the line of prescription writing and pharmacy, and that a host of doctors are so 
ignorant that they are forced to prescribe secret remedies. He said: 

The majority of practicing physicians have never seen a copy of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, and not one-tenth have ever seen inside a copy of the National 
Formulary. * * * One-fifth of the medical schools of the United States give 
no instruction in pharmacy. In only nine out of 84 schools is a course given in pres- 
scription dispensing. 

Dr. Henry Beates, Jr., President of the Board of Medical Examiners for Pennsyl- 
vania, is quoted in the public press as saying (after having examined a number of ex- 
amination papers submitted by candidates for licensure) that: 

Many Candidates Illiterate. 

The failure of 23 per cent of the doctors who took the examination for licensure 
this month (December, 1906) before the state board of medical examiners proves the 
cryinp^ necessity for an investigation of the actual manner in which the medical col- 
lege is 6okkg its work. * * * About one-quarter of the papers show a degree 
of illiteracy that fenders the candidates for licensure incapable of understanding 
medicine. 

J. Richardson Park, B. Sc, M. D., in a letter to the Philadelphia "Public Ledger,* 
says 

Our old-time protest against the quack has lost its point. We find so-called phy- 
sicians in practice today who, without a tithe of the patent medicine vender's com- 
mercial acumen, ecli()se the latter in both ignorance and braggadocio; and, the law 
governing the admission of candidates to practice medicine being fairly stringent and 
efficient, the odium of what Dr. Beates so justly complains of rests necessarily with the 
examining boards of the various states. It is refreshing, therefore, to find at least one 
sufficiently true to his high trust to insist, both publicly and officially on at least a 
reasonable de^ee of proficiency in those who present themeslves annually for medi- 
cinal registration. 

The publication by the present writer of a recent work on a medical subject, sold 
only to physicians, has brought him into contact, through various letters of inquiry 
from all parts of the country, with the identical condition to which Dr. Beates* remarks 
so justly apply. The letters not only evince ignorance of what the merest tyro of 
medicine should understand, but an equal ignorance of the simplest rules of orthog- 
raphy; and this even in large cities and centers of professed literary culture. 

I think it was Maimonides who said that the man who permits the loss of a 
human UfCt when he possesses the means of saving it, must be accounted a murderer; 



and I would unhesitatingly add that the man who undertakes to cure disease, con- 
scious of his absolute unfitness for the task, is not only a murderer, and of the meanest, 
and most cowardly type, for he carries his devilish deceit and pretense into homes 
already devastated by sorrow and affliction, but a constant menace to society. There- 
fore, I bid Dr. Beates Godspeed in his earnest effort to redeem our profession from 
this deadly reproach. Let the facts be given to the press. Make the evil public, 
however much the profession as a whole may suffer. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
BLUNDERS OF SURGEONS. 

Lives Destroyed or Ruined by Carless Operations — Many cases Reported and Many Unre- 
ported — The Case of Johannes Arp— The Chicago ''Tribune's** Report of a Wichita Case — The 
Chicago "Inter Ocean's" Report of a Case — One from the Baltimore "Sun"— A Case In Cali- 
fornia—A Question of Ethics— "38.000 Criminal Operations in Chicago in a Single Year." 

Surgery is more nearly an "exact science" than is the general practice of medicine, 
but in surgery as in medicine mistakes occur, and lives which could have been saved 
are destroyed or ruined by the carelessness or incompetency of the operator. How 
many people are killed by unnecessary or unskillful operations will never be known. 
Surgeons who blunder have all the facilities the medical mind can devise for hiding 
evidence against them. "The operation was a success, but the patient died of the 
shock/' is the stereotyped way of announcing a death on the operating table, and the 
death certificate signed by the surgeon and his self-chosen assistants, gives as the 
cause of death either "shock" or some disease from which the patient may or may not 
have been suffering. 

How many operations are performed to relieve a condition, that is found, after 
the patient is "opened up," to be non-existent? "Operations for appendicitis" have 
been performed in almost every person's knowledge, where the appendix was found 
to be in perfect condition and the illness of the patient due to some cause entirely 
foreign to any ailment of the organ that many surgeons so gr^catly delight to cut out A 
great variety of mistakes due to false diagnosis, ignorance, lack of skill or plain care- 
lessness are always likely to happen in surgery. Mistakes cannot always be prevented 
and false diagnosis is sometimes excusable. 

There can be no excuse, however, for the general and wide spread ignorance dis- 
played in the work of many surgeons, or for the lack of ordinary care or thoughtfulness 
for the welfare of the patient. 

The frequency with which surgical errors occur can only be guessed. That they 
do occur frequently is a settled fact. Some of the current medical literature gives an 
idea of the frequency with which sponges and other articles are sewed up in patients. 

At the annual meeting of the American Medical Association at Atlantic City in 
June, 1907, there was read, before the Section on Surgery and Anatomy, a paper on 
"Personal Medical Errors." The author of this paper is a prominent western surgeon 
and he took up the question of the danger of leaving foreign bodies in the peritoneal 
cavity following abdominal surgery. He suggested several simple and effective 
methods for the prevention of this type of mistake, the danger of which, he said, is 
underestimated by the laity as well as by many physicians who have not had extensive 
experience. 

Many Cases Unreported. 

He said that such accidents are by no means a thing of the past and that prob- 
ably most of the hospital internes know of unreported cases. In discussing the 
frequency with which these mistakes occur he quoted Nengebauer, of Warsaw, who 
collected and reported loi cases in 1899 sind added 87 further cases in 1904. He also 
quoted August Schacheimer, of Louisville, who collected 155 cases, most of which 
had been reported in either the first or second Nengebauer list 

He further said that while an interne in a New York hospital he assisted at two 
post-mortem examinations where sea-sponges had been left following laparotomy by 
two eminent operators, both patients dying in a few days with acute septic peritonitis. 



The following is from the ''Baltimore Sim*' of February 27th: 

New York, Feb. 27. — Dr. Herman J. Boldt, of this city, is being sued for $25,000 
damages in the Supreme Court by Birs. MolHe Meyers, who alleges negligence in 
conducting an operation. 

In the complaint the plaintiff alleges that on or about October 21st last she em- 
ployed Dr. Boldt to perform a surgical operation, for which she paid him $135, and that 
she also paid him $15 to attend and treat her at a hospital where the operation was 
performed. 

Mrs. Meyers further alleges "that the defendant sealed up the body of the plaintiff 
after said operation and unnecessarily permitted to be placed therein and to remain 
there a towel for a long period of time thereafter," and by reason of the defendant's 
alleged negligence and until the removal of the towel she suffered "untold agonies and 
at one time was almost at the point of death, and was kept confined in bed for several 
months and was prevented from attending to her usual vocation." 

The California Cxmrt of Appeals decided March, 1906, in a case from Shasta 
County, that Dr. George H. Frink must pay B. J. Short $8,000 for damages resulting 
from malpractice. This case involved not only malpractice but the code of medical 
ethics. It was alleged that a broken leg was improperly set, and that Short was 
permanently crippled. Dr. Frink contended that $8,000 for damages was excessive 
as the plaintiff was in liumble position!" The Court of Apeals said, 'The lowly arc 
entitled to the same careful consideration and care at the hands of a physician as the 
exalted, and we cannot and will not assume that the verdict in the case is not fully sup- 
ported by proper evidence. This case attracted considerable attention on the Pacific 
coast and The Berkeley Gazette," for March 19, 1906, commented on it editorially 
as follows: 

A Question of Ethics. 

The Court of. Appeals has sustained the verdict of a Shasta County jury awarding 
damages to the extent of $8,000 against a physician who was called upon to treat a 
broken leg, and who did it in such a manner that the bones failed to unite and the 
patient became a permanent cripple. Such verdict having been given in the Superior 
Court and sustained in the Appellate Court, we may assume that the facts set forth 
in the claim were well founded, and that a very bad case of malpractice had met with 
a due penalty. 

These facts do not point to a lack of skill, but to an undue observance of the 
ethics of the medical profession. It seems that the victim of the accident became for 
some reason dissatisfied with the attention that he was receiving and consulted a 
second phvsician, who, however, withdrew from the case as soon as he found that it 
was already under treatment. The neglect of the case seems to have begun at that 
point, and it is quite easy to suppose that such neglect was due to resentment on the 
part of the first physician at the fact that further advice had been asked for. The cool- 
plaint alleges that the bones of the broken leg were not placed m a position where they 
could unite, and that the external flesh wounds were not cleansed nor treated. That the 
complaint was by no means a captious one is proved by the fact that the injured man 
has permanently lost the use of the limb and is a cripple for life. Under these cir- 
cumstances he has beea awarded $8,000 and the Court of Aj>pea)s has affirmed that 
award. 

It is eminently fitting that the medical profession should have its code of ethics^ 
but when those ethics militate against the recovery of a patient it is evident that there 
is something seriously wrong somewhere. A severely injured man, and one whose 
livelihood depends upon the use of his limbs, as was the case in this instance, and 
even if he was unduly sensitive or captious that also might have been pardoned. The 
physician in question may take his choice between a lack of skill and a lack of human- 
ity» and he would probably choose the latter, but if he did actually vent his resent- 
ment upon the injured man he has done a most cruet and miworthy thing, and a thine 
that would certainly be condemned by the profession at large. The damages are, ot 
course, very heavy, and it was claimed that they are excessive^ inasmuch as the sufferer 
is in humble circumstances. In such instances, howeveri, the damages are not assessed 
upon the actual pecuniary loss involved but they include also a consideration of the 
mental and physical suffering which is just as great with a poor man as with a rich 
one, startling as such a theory may seem. ^ Damages may also be punitive, and if the 
jury so intended their action was well justified. 

Thirt criminal operations and crimmal medkal practke are fte^vuent is, of course, 
generally known, but just how frequent they are is largely a matter of conjecture. The 
"Chicago Evening News,** of December 7. ^POS printed the following: 



'Wc learn more from one mistake," said this surgeon, "than we do from a long series 
of saccessful operations." 

In August, 1905, Johannes Arp, a farmer in Scott County, Iowa, put his life in 
the hands of surgeons, and lost it through their carelessness, according to the claims 
made by his wife in a $5,000 suit against the surgeons. Arp -was operated upon for 
appendicitis and apparently recovered, but in June, 1906, another operation was de- 
clared to be necessary and upon reopening the patient the surgeon found and removed 
a sponge that had been left there at the time of the first operation. Arp died a few 
days later, a victim of careless surgeons, who, owing to the laws which doctors have 
had made to their order, could not be punished for a crime but could only be sued 
in a civil action. This case was reported in "The Chicago Tribune," April 7, 1907. 

The "Chicago Tribune," April 2, 1907, printed the following dispatch from Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 

A pair of surgeon's scissors, or forceps, that had been in her body four years, 
were removed from the thigh of Mrs. W. R. White, of Braman, Oklahoma, at the 
Wichita Hospital. 

Mrs White was operated on at 9 a. m. and the scissors were removed without 
much difficulty. They had been located by an X-ray examination. 

Three years and nine months ago Mrs. White was operated on in this city and a 
tumor was removed from her left side. Almost from the day of the operation she felt 
a pain in her side and was unable to find relief. As months passed the pain became 
severe and during the last few weeks was almost unbearable. The pain was most 
severe when Mrs. White was in a sitting posture. 

The physicians Mrs. White called upon were unable to discover the cause of the 
pain and it remained for an X-ray machine to show that surgeons had left a pair 
of scissors in the wound when they operated on Mrs. White. 

The scissors that were taken from the thigh of Mrs. White were about five inches in 
length. When the wound was closed at the time of the operation, almost four years 
ago, they were left in the abdominal cavity. They slowly worked their way from where 
they were left when the operation was performed to the thigh, where they were 
observed under X-ray light a few days ago, when an examination was made ♦ ♦ * 

The husband of Mrs. White declined to give the names of the physicians who per- 
formed the operatiop nearly four years ago. Whrle it is admitted at the hospital that 
a second operation was performed and the scissors found, the utmost secrecy was 
maintained regarding the names of the physicians. Persons connected with the hos- 
pital and relatives of Mrs. White guardedly discussed the case and insisted that no 
account of it be published. 

A prominent surgeon, discussing the case, said it is not unbelievable as it ap- 
pears that when Mrs. White was operated on her life was despaired of and all haste 
was made to close the wound and end the operation. In the effort to save her life, he 
said, a nurse or attendant had probably forgotten to remove the forceps from the 
wound. The surgeon said that while cases of this character were rare in the history 
of surgery, they were not without precedent 

Cases of this kind are not as rare as the doctor quoted would have readers believe. 

"Collier's Silent' as to Careless Surgeons. 

Careless mistakes of surgeons, such as forgetting to remove sponges, scissors or 
forceps from incisions made for the purpose of operations kill more people than all 
"patent" medicines. But neither "Collier's" nor any other of the alleged reformers of 
Its ilk even euggests that the public is in any danger from careless or incompetent mem- 
bers of the American Medical Association. 

The "Chicago Inter Ocean," June 17, 1907, tells of the case of Miss Flora May 
Pard, of Nahant, Mass., who was operated on at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
for tumor, and whose recovery was so greaty delayed that several other operations 
were performed, until finally the cause of the trouble was discovered to be a sponge 
which had been carelessly left in the cavity made by the first operation. Like instances 
could be multiplied indefinitely from the public press, and the law reports contain num- 
erous cases wherein this peculiar type of surgical carelessness had been before the 
Courts. 

A peculiar case in which the plaintiff, Miss Anna Mahr was awarded a verdict of 
$3>500, was tried in St Paul in December, IQ05. It appeared that while under the in- 
fluence of an anaesthetic for an operation on her right ear a physician performed an 
operation on her left ear! 



38,000. in a Single Year. 

Thirty-eight deaths a year, or more than three a month, are officially reported 
to the coroner as being the result of criminal malpractice in Chicago, with women as 
the victims. Deaths which are not reported as being^ from this cause, but which are 
, disguised in death certificates in various ways* it is said, would increase the number to 
ten times that officially recorded, or would show 380 deaths a year. About one case out 
of every 100 is said to result fatally, so that the number of cases every year io 
Chicago, whether a i^ysician is involved or not, is estimated about j8,ooo. 

Some physicians are said to be making a business exclusively of this line of 
violating the state medical-practice act Several schemes are said to be in operation 
whereby two or more physicians woHcing together can minimize evidence against 
them should their criminal practice be exposed. The scheme is said to be simply this: 
A physician will not accept a case brought to him direcdsr, but will refer it to another 
physician in another part of the city. The second physician will arrange to meet the 
patient at a place other than his home or office or the patient's home. In this way wit- 
nesses are excluded and if the patient dies it is easier to ascribe death to some 
cause not involving malpractice. 

These conditions, which yearly are said to be becoming worse, have stirred phy- 
sicians in the coroner's office to urge upon all physicians who desire enforcement of 
the state medical-practice laws to report any suspicious cases and to help enforce the 
law. The subject was brought out recently by Dr. Henry G. W. Rheinhart, coroner's 
physician. Following the death of Miss Annie KilhoflF, 19 years old, 3223 Ashland 
avenue two physicians were arrested and were yesterday held to the Criminal Court 
by a coroner's jury. They were Dr. Joseph Wasumpaur, 1624 West 22nd Street, and 
,Dr. Chvles Boddiger, 2201 Archer Avenue. 

The plan which it is charged was followied in this case is said to be common. Dr. 
Boddiger, when asked by Patrick Dillon, 3423 Wood Street, to .take charge of the case, 
is said to have refused, but to have agreed to recommend another physician. Dr. 
Wasumpaur is said to have been the other physician and to have met the patient in 
a drug store at West i8th Street and Ashland Avenue. The patient died at her 
home a week after the operation. 

"I think it is a conservative estimate that there are 38,000 cases of malpractice a 
year in Chicago,'* said Dr. Rheinhart.*' In all these cases, of course, physicians are 
not involved. It is a fact that most of the patients are married. 

"The consequence is that if a physician is called he is protected not onlv by his 
own precautions but by the secrecy of all concerned. Prosecutions, therefore, are 
difficult It is seldom that a case held to the grand jury is indicted." . 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MEDICAL ETHICS VS. THE PARMER. 

Public Welfare Absolutely Overlooked — Agitators FVopose No Sirtem to Take Place of 
Domestic Remedies — ^A Tyrannical System — "Patent Medicines" Meet a Real Need — Medical 
**Ethic8" Work Out Curious Results — "Common Sense" and "Ethics" Not Synonymous. 

In the altogether selfish fight now being made against proprietary and patent 
medicines by the American Medical Association, one fact must never be overlooked; 
and that is that such medicines are prepared and sold in response to a large and 
imperative public demand. What is to be done in a farmer's home, many miles from 
a doctor, when some member of the family is sick? Must all aid be suspended until 
a doctor can be secured after long delay and much expense? If so, the patient may die 
for want of some simple remedy. Proprietary and patent medicines are intended for 
just such cases. They are made and sold to meet the absolute needs of more than half 
of our people; and until something practical is devised to take their place the 
abolition of such medicine would involve untold hardship and widespread suffering. 

How do the agitators who glibly denounce the present system propose to meet 
the demand which the present system is intended to meet? They do not propose to 
meet it at all. They simply ignore it. 

What is the medical profession now doing to supply the wants of this great class 
of people?* Literally nothing* They simply tell you that when a man is sick he 
should "send for a doctor." They practically exclude from all consideration the neces- 
sities of millions of people who are . either out of reach of a doctor or who cannot 
afford to employ one. Some physicians are brave enough to recognize this demand; 
but, under the prevailing system of medical ethics, a doctor who undertakes to meet 



this demand in any practical way must expect immediately to lose his professional 
standing. 

What are the agitators in the American Medical Association doing in this matter? 
Instead of recognizing the demand which the proprietary manufacturer endeavors to 
meet, and trying to meet it in some better way, they are simply proposing to destroy 
the whole system of proprietary medicines and they offer nothing in its place to the 
millions of people who arc cither out of reach of a doctor or who cannot afford t* 
employ one. 

A Tsrrannical System. 

Under the prevailing system of "medical ethics" any physician — no matter how 
high his standing — ^who should publish a book for popular use, telling people how 
to recognize those ailments which are most common, indicating what medicine shouM 
be taken in certain cases and ofiFering to furnish such medicines of the best quality al 
reasonable cost, would instantly lose his "ethical standing" and become an outcast Yd 
he might be doing a real service to humanity. 

Of course we are told that the "laity" arc not qualified to diagnose disease aoi 
should therefore never take medicine without first consulting a doctor. That logk 
may be all right in some cases. But the fact remains that most people know when thcf 
have rheumatism, dyspepsia, constipation or cholera morbus, and some parents cam 
even recognize mumps, measles and chickeitpox! Many of the lower animals hate 
sense enough to eat certain herbs or roots when they are sick, and there arc a gootf 
many intelligent housewives in this country who know just about as much of the neete 
of their children as some of the young medical graduates who might be called in. 

Before the Medical Associations undertake to wipe out entirely the system aft 
proprietary medicines they should offer something practical as a substitute; and, until 
they do, their wholesale and undiscriminating assault upon proprietary medicines ii 
entitled to very little consideration from reasonable men. 

Ask these gentlemen what they are doing to supply the need in this country ift 
medicines which can be purchased at a reasonable price (with proper instructions for 
use) when for any reason a physician is not available. Ask them if they will undertake 
to get up a line of medicines and organize a sytematic movement to meet this reasoA^ 
able demand. They would scoff at the proposition. There is little doubt that if tfat 
best man in the. American Medical Association should move to appoint a committee lo 
prepare a line of staple medicines, to be sold at a reasonable price, accompanied wi4l 
full instruction for family use, and to advertise the fact in any appropriate way so that 
the people could know where to get these medicines, he would be practically drummed 
out of the Association in thirty days. 

Proprietary and patent medicines will never be abolished and never should he 
abolished until the medical profession can supply something better to take their place. 
The manufacturer of a proprietary medicine endeavors to meet the real needs of the 
community. He may not always do as well as some of the exponents of "medical 
ethics" might do if they would condescend to make an honest attempt to serve the 
people. But, as a rule, such medicines are compounded from the best available formuk 
—generally the prescription of an able and experienced physician — and they are soli 
at a reasonable price with printed instructions for use, so that the medicine can be 
taken intelligently; and, on the whole, the system is a legitimate and successful effoit 
to meet a great need among millions of people — a need which (for humane reasons, if 
for no other) should be supplied fully and without hesitation, but which the prevailing 
system of "ethics" compels the medical associations to utterly disregard. 

Works Out Curious Results. 

This system of "ethics" works out curious results. For instance, if the ablest ph]^ 
sician in the world should prescribe or compound the best medicine in the world it 
would be regarded as a good and altogether ethical medicine just so long as he diA 
nothing to extend its usefulness. But, if he should decide to give his fellow-men the 
fullest possible benefit of it by putting it up in quantities and selling it at a moderate 
price and informing the public by an advertisement where it could be purchased, the 



medicine would immediately become a "quack nostrum." A preparation advertised in a 
medical journal may be altogether "ethical," but the moment an advertisement of it 
appears in a paper of general circulation it becomes an offense against medical ethics 
to countenance it in any way. Its therapeutic properties are exactly the same, but its 
usefulness has been hopelessly destroyed by the contaminating effect of the advertise- 
ment! Common sense would seem to require that medicine should be used or dis- 
carded by a physician because of its value as a remedy and for no other reason. But 
common sense and "medical ethics" are far from being synonymous terms. 

A learned member of the American Medical Association, in a paper printed in the 
"Journal of the American Medical Association," referring to so-called ethical proprie- 
tary medicines which are frequently prescribed by physicians, insists that physicians 
should conceal from the patient the name of such medicine, for the reason that, if the 
patient finds himself benefitted by it, he will go direct to the druggist the \iext time 
he needs medicine and buy it without first getting a prescription from the doctor. 
Hence the writer thinks it is a great mistake to let a patient know what is prescribed 
for him. He also explains that if patients begin to buy directly of the druggist a 
remedy which is found to be useful, the manufacturer is thereby encouraged to adver- 
tise it in the daily 4>apers, in which event it immediately ceases to be"ethicar* and be- 
comes a "patent medicine"— a terrible state of affairs truly! (See p. i6 of this pamphlet.) 

It is to be earnestly hoped that some day the A. M. A. will become sufficiently 
emancipated from the absurd system of mis-called "ethics" to enable it to pay some 
regard to the actual everyday wants of the American people. 



APPENDIX. 

THE NATIONAL PURE FOOD AND DRUGS LAW. 

A copy of the National Pure Food and Drugs Law is printed below. Two years 
ago, practically all' the talk Of the doctors and in the sensational magazines about 
•'patent medicines" rdated to the "alcohol" and the "narcotics" which these medicines 
were said to contain in great quantities. The manufacturers of patent medicines were 
charged with making "drunkards" and "drug fiends" and "killing the people" with 
opium, morphine, etc, etc.! Then Congress passed the National Law and made it 
applicable to drugs and medicines of every nature and description which enter into 
interstate commerce. Among the various provisions of this law is one which requires 
that every medicine Shall bear upon the label a statement of the quantity or proportion 
of any narcotic or habit producing drug which it contains. 

For some months after this National Law was passed the doctors were delighted, 
and the Tournal of the American Medical Association," in its issue of July 14, 1906, said: 

We print in another column the National Pure Food Bill, which, after nearly 
twenty years struggle, is now a law. The ethical principles which undelie it are of the 
utmost importance and are now firmly established in National legislation. The law 
is far better in every respect than its most ardent supporters could reasonably have 
expected. * * The law is strong in its definition and not very weak in its 

concessions and, if properly supported by Courts in sympathy with the measure — and 
all Courts must be necessarily in sympathy with it — will protect otir people against 
the evils of misbranded, adulterated and palpable frauds in foods and drugs. 

It must be remembered, as above stated, that this National law applies to drugs 
of every kind, whether sold in crude form or manufactured into proprietary or other 
medicines or medicinal compounds of any kind whatever; and, as soon as this law went 
into operation and its effects could be studied, it was conclusively demonstrated that, 
in nearly every case, these "cock and bull stories" about patent medicines being 
"loaded with narcotics," etc., were the grossest falsehoods. The medical agitators 
were grc-viously disappointed to discover that patent medicines were not so bad, after 
all, and that the National law did not destroy their sale and thereby increase the 
revenues of the doctors as the agitators fondly hoped it would do! Dissatisfied with 
the National law for this reason, the agitators then set to work with redoubled zeal- 
to demand of the State Legislatures the passage of a law radically different from the 
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National law, and they began to boom the "Ladies' Home Journal" Bill and other 
"fool legislation" as described in Chapter XI of this pamphlet. In other words, they 
began not only to repudiate the statements of their own official organ, but to 
repudiate also the wisdom of an act of Congress which was the result of the labor 
and study of twenty years of the best brains of the Nation, and they flocked to the 
State Capitals to protest against legislation in harmony with the National law and 
demanding that the amateur work of the editor of the "Ladies' Home Journal" or 
something equally ridiculous should be adopted in its stead. Yet, notwithstanding the 
frantic efforts of these self-seeking agitators to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the people by the destruction of the sale of proprietary medicines, not one State Leg- 
islature complied 'with their demands, while on the other hand, more than half the 
States have already adopted the essential provisions of the National law word for word. 

The "Food and Drugs Act" is a righteous law and should have the earnest support 
of every good citizen. It throws the influence and power of the Federal Government 
upon the side of honest dealing as against deception and fraud in a wide range of 
commercial transactions. Probably no law so comprehensive in purpose and applicable 
to so vast a territory was ever before enacted in the world's history. It reaches from 
Mexico to the polar regions, and from Porto Rico, half way round the globe, to the 
remotest Philippine island, and it regulates interstate and foreign commerce in every- 
thing which is used for food, beverage or medicine for man or beast. 

The following is a verbatim copy of the National law: 

AN ACT for preventing the manufacture, sale or transportation of adulterated or 
misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and 
for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of American in Congress assembled, That it shall be unlawful for any person to 
manufacture within any territory or the District of Columbia any article of food or 
drug which is adulterated or misbranded, within the meaning of this act; and any person 
who shall violate any of the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and for each offense shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not to exceed five hundred 
dollars or shall be sentenced to one year's imprisonment, or both such fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court, and for each subsequent offense and con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not less than one thousand dollars or sentenced to one 
year's imprisonment, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. That the introduction into any State or Territory or the District of Co- 
lumbia from any other State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or from any 
foreign country, or shipment to any foreign country of any article of food or drugs 
which is adulterated or misbranded, within the meaning of this act, is hereby pro- 
hibited; and any persons who shall ship or deliver for shipment from any State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia to any other State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia, or to a foreign country, or who shall receive in any State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia from any other State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or foreign country, and having so received shall deliver, in original unbroken 
packages, for pay or otherwise, or offer to deliver to any other person, any such article 
so adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of this act, or any person who shall 
sell or offer for sale in the District of Columbia or the Territories of the United 
States any such adulterated or misbranded foods or drugs, or export or offer to export 
the same to any foreign country, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and for such offense 
be fined not exceeding two hundred dollars for the first offense, and upon conviction 
for each subsequent offense not exceeding three hundred dollars or be imprisoned not 
exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. ProvidcdL that no article 
shall be deemed misbranded or adulterated within the provisions of this act when 
intended for export to any foreign country anc^ p -soared or packed according to the 
specifications or directions of the foreign purchaser when no substance is* used in 
the preparation or packing thereof in conflict with the laws of the foreign^ country to 
which said article is intended to be shipped; but if said article shall be in fact sold 
or offered for sale for domestic use or consumption, then this |>roviso shall not exempt 
said article from the operation of any of the other provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall make uniform rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act, including the collection and examination of speci- 
mens of foods and drugs manufactured or offered for sale in the District of Columbia, 
or in any Territory of the United States, or which shall be offered for sale in unbroken 
packages in any State other than that in which they shall have been respectively man- 



ufactured or produced, or which shall be received from any foreign country, or 
intended for shipment to any foreign country, or which may be submitted for examin- 
ation by the chief health,- food, or drug officer of any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, or at any domestic or foreign port through which such product is 
offered for interstate commerce, or for export or import between the United States and 
any foreign port or country. 

Sec. 4. That the examinations of specimens of foods and drugs shall be made in 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, or under the direction and 
supervision of such Bureau, for the purpose of determining from such examinations 
whether such articles are adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of this act; 
and if it shall appear from any such examination that any of such specimens is adul- 
terated or misbranded within the meaning of this act, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall cause notice therof to be given to the party from whom such sample was obtained. 
Any party so notified shall be given an opportunity to be heard, under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed as aforesaid, and if it appears that any of the pro- 
visions of this act have been violated by such party, then the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall at once certify the facts to the proper United Stales district attorney, with a 
copy of the results of the analysis or the examination of such article duly authenticated 
by the analyst or officer making such examination, under the oath of such officer. After 
judgment of the court, notice shall be given by publication in such manner as may be 
prescribed by the rules and regulations aforesaid. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the dutjr of each district attorney to whom the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall report any violation of this act, or to whom any health or food or 
drug officer or agent of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia shall present 
satisfactory evidence of any such violation, to cause appropriate proceedings to be 
commenced and prosecuted in th^ proper courts of the United States, without dely, 
for the enforcement of the penalties as in such case herein provided. 

Sec. 6. That the term "drug," as used in this act, shall include all medicines and 
preparations recognized in the United States Pharmacopoea or National Formulary 
for internal or external use, and any substance or mixture of substances intended to 
be used for the cure, mitigation, or prevention of disease of either man or other 
animals. The term "food," as used herein, shall include all articles used for food, drink, 
confectionery, or condiment by man or other animals, whether simple, mixed or 
compound. 

Sec. 7. That for the ptirposes of this act and article shall be deemed to be 
adulterated: 

In case of drugs: 

First. If, when a drug is sold under or by a name recognized in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary, it differs from the standard of strength, quality, 
or purity, as determined by the test laid down in the United States Pharmacopoeia or 
National Formulary official at the time of investigation. Provided, that no drug de- 
fined in the United States Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary shall be deemed to 
be adulterated under this provision if the standard of strength, quality, or purity be 
plainly stated upon the bottle, box, or other container, thereof although the standard 
may differ from that determined by the test laid down in the United States Pharma- 
copoeia or National Formulary. 

Second If its strength or purity fall below the professed standard or quality 
under which it is sold. 

In the case of confectionery: 

If it contain terra alba, barytes, talc, chrome yellow, or other mineral substance or 
poisonous color or flavor, or other ingredient deleterious or detrimental to health, or 
any vinous, malt or spirituous liquor or compound or narcotic drug. 

In the case of food: 

First. If any substance has been mixed and packed with it so as to reduce or 
lower or injuriously affect its quality or strength. 

Second. If any substance has been substituted wholly or in part for the article. 

Third. If any valuable constituent of the article has been wholly or in part 
abstracted. 

Fourth. If it be mixed, colored, powdered, coated, or stained in a manner 
whereby damage or inferiority is concealed. 

Fifth. If it contain any added poisonous or ol'.ier added deleterious ingredient 
which may render such article injurious to health. Provided, that when in the prepa- 
ration of food products for shipment they are preserved by any external application 
applied in such manner that the preservative is necessarily removed mechamcally, or 
by maceration in water, or otherwise, and directions for the removal of said preserva- 
tive shall be printed on the covering or the package, the provisions of this aqt shall 
be construed as applying only when said products are ready for consumption. 
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Sixth. If it consists in whole or in part of a filty, decomposed, or putrid animal or 
vegetable substance, or any portion of an animal unfit for food, whether manufactured 
or not, or if it is the product (tf a diseased animal, or one that has died otherwise 
than by slaughter. 

Sec. 8. That the term "misbranded," as used herein, shall apply to all drugs, or 
articles of food, or articles which enter into the composition of food, the package or 
label of which shall bear any statement, design or device regarding such article, or 
the ingredients or substances contained therein which shall be false or misleading in 
any particular, and to any food or drug product which is falsely branded as to the 
State, Territory, or country in which it is manufactured or produced. 

That for the purposes of this act an article shall also be deemed to be misbranded: 

In case of drugs: 

First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the name of another article. 

Second. If the contents of the package as originally put up shall have been re- 
moved, in whole or in part, and other contents shall have been placed in such package, 
or if the package fail to bear a statement on the label of the quantity or proportion 
of any alcohol, morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucame, chloroform, 
cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, or acetanilide, or any derivative or preparation of any 
such substances contained therin. 

In the case of food: 

First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the distinctive name of 
another article. 

Second. If it be labeled or branded so as to deceive or mislead the purchaser, 
or purport to be a foreign product when not so, or if the contents of the package as 
originally put up shall have been removed in whole or in part and other contents shall 
have been placed in such package, or if it fail to bear a statement on the label of the 
quantity or proportion of any morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, 
chloroform, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, or acetanilide, or any derivative or 
preparation of any such substances contained therein. 

Third. If in package form, and the contents are stated in terms of weight "br 
measure, they are not plainly and correctly stated on the outside of the package. 

Fourth. If the package containing it or its label shall bear anv statement, design, 
or device regarding the ingredients or the substances contained therein, which state- 
ment, design, or device shall be false or misleading in any particular. Provided, that 
an article of food which does not contain any added poisonous or deleterious ingredi- 
ents shall not be deemed to be adulterated or misbranded in the following cases: 

First. In the case of mixtures or compounds which may be now or from time 
to time hereafter known as articles of food, under their own distinctive names, and 
not an imitation of or offered for sale under the distinctive name of another article^ 
if the name be accompanied on the same label or brand with a statement of the place 
where said article has been manufactured or produced. 

Second. In the case of articles labeled, branded, or tagged so as to plainlv indi- 
cate that they are compounds, imitations, or blends, and the words "compound, ' "imi- 
tation," or "blend," as the case may be, is plainly stated on the package in which it 
is offered for sale. Provided, that the term blend as used herein shall be construed to 
mean a mixture of like substances, not excluding harmless coloring or flavoring ingred- 
ients used for the purpose of coloring and flavoring only. And provided further, that 
nothing in this act shall be construed as requiring or compelling proprietors or manu- 
facturers of proprietary foods which contain no unwholesome added ingredient to 
disclose their trade formulas, except in so far as the provisions of this act may 
require to secure freedom from adulteration or misbranding. 

Sec. 9. That no dealer shall be prosecuted under the provisions of this act when 
he can establish a guaranty signed by the wholesaler, jobber, manufacturer, or other 
party residing in the United States, from whom he purchases such articles, to the 
effect that the same is not adulterated or misbranded within the meaning of this act, 
designating it. Said guaranty, to afford protection, shall contain the name and address 
of the party or parties making the sale of such articles to such dealer, and in such 
case said party or parties shall be amenable to the prosecutions, fines, and other pen- 
alties which would attach, in due course, to the dealer under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 10. That any article of food, drug, or liquor that is adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this act, and is being transported from one State, Territory, Dis- 
trict, or insular possessions to another for sale, or, having been transported, remainFs 
unloaded, unsold, or in original unbroken packages, or if it be sold or offered for sale 
in the District of Columbia or the Territories, or insular possessions of the United 
States, or if it be imported from a foreign country for sale, or if it is intended for 
export to a foreign country, shall be liable to be proceeded against in any district court 
of the United States within the district where he same is found, and seized for con- 
fiscation by a process of libel for condemnation. And if such article is condemned 
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as being adulterated or misbranded, or of a poisonous or deleterious character, within 
the meaning of this act, the same shall be disposed of by destruction or sale, as the said 
court may direct, and the proceeds thereof, if sold, less the legal costs and charges, 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States, but such goods shall not be sold 
in any jurisdiction contrary to the provisions of this act or the laws of that juris- 
diction. Provided, however, that upon the payment of the costs of such libel proceecf- 
ings and the execution and delivery of a good and sufficient bond to the effect that 
such articles shall not be sold or otherwise disposed of contrary to the provisions of 
this act, or the laws of any State, Territory, District, or insular possession, the court 
may by order direct that such articles be delivered to the owner thereof. The pro- 
ceedings of such libel cases .shall conform, as near as may be, to the proceedings in 
admirality, except that either party may demand trial by jury of any issue of fact joinea 
in any such case, and all such proceedings shall be at the suit of and in the name of 
the United States. 

Sec. II. The Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture» upon his request from time to time, samples of foods and drugs which are bein^ 
imported into the United States or offered for import, givinsf notice thereof to the 
owner or consignee, who may appear before the Secretary of Agriculture, and have 
the right to introduce testimony, and if it appear from examination of such samples 
that any article of food^ or drug offered to be imported into the United States is adulter- 
ated or misbranded within the meaning of this act, or is otherwise dangerous to the 
health of the people of the United States, or is of a kind forbidden entry into or for- 
bidden to be sold or restricted in sale in the country in which it is made or from which 
it is exported, or is otherwise falsely labeled in any respect, the said article shall be 
refused admission, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall refuse delivery to the 
consignee and shall cause the destruction of any goods refused delivery which shall 
not be exported by the consignee within three months from date of notice of such 
refusal under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. Pro- 
vided, that the Secretary of the Treasury may deliver to the consignee such goods 
pending examination and decision in the matter on execution of a penal bond for the 
amount of the full invoice value of such goods, together with the duty thereon, and oh 
refusal to return such goods for any cause to the custody of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, when demanded, for the purpose of excluding them from the country, or 
for any other purpose, said consignees shall forfeit the full amount of the bond. And 
provided fur^er, that all charges for storage, cartage, and labor on goods which are 
refused admission or delivery shall be paid by the owner or consignee, and in default 
of such payment shall constitute a lien against any future importation made by such 
owner or consignee. 

Sec. 12. That the term "Territory" as used in this act shall include the insular 
possessions of the United States. The word "person" as used in this act shall be con- 
strued to import both th^ plural and the singular, as the case demands, and shall 
include corporations, companies, societies and associations. When construing and 
enforcing the provisions ot this act, the act, omission, or failure of any officer, agent, 
or other person acting for or employed by any corporation, company, society, or 
association, within the scooe of his employment or oflice, shall in every case be also 
deemed to be the act, omission, or failure of such corporation, company, society, or 
association as well as that of the person. 

Sec. 13. That this act shall be in force and effect from and after the first day of 
January, nineteen hundred and seven. 

Approved June 30th, 1906. 



MODEL ANTI-NARCOTIC LAW. 

December 27th and 28th, 1905, a conference was held in Chicago of delegates rep- 
resenting the American Pharmaceutical Association, the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, the National Wholesale Druggists' Association and the Proprietary Asso^ 
elation, to consider the question of legislation relating to the sale of narcotic arid 
other drugs. At this conference a bill was drafted to regulate the sale of narcotip 
drugs which has since become widely known as the "Chicago Model Bill." Tht 
essential provisions of this bill were embodied in the Pharmacy Law for the District 
of Columbia (passed by Congress in 1906) and have since been closely followed in the 
laws of Wisconsin, West Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland and other States. Thie 
following is a copy of the bill drafted at the Chicago Conference: 

A BILL. 

To Provide Against the Evils Resulting From the Traffic in Certain Narcotic Prugsf, 
and to Regulate the Sale Thereof. 

Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 



Section i. That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corporation to sell 
furnish or give away any cocaine, alpha or beta eucaine, opium, morphine, heroin, 
chloral hydrate or any salt or compound of any of the foregoing substances, or any 
preparation or compound containing any of the foregoing substances, or their salts or 
compounds, except upon the original written order or prescription of a lawfully 
authorized practitioner of medicine, dentistry or veterinary medicine, which order or 
prescription shall be dated and shall contain the name of the person for whom pre- 
scribed, or if ordered by a practitioner of veterinary medicine shall state the kind of 
animal for which ordered, and shall be signed by the person giving the prescription 
or order.- Such written order or prescription shall be permanently retained on file by 
the person, firm or corporation who shall compound or dispense the articles ordered 
or prescribed, and it shall not be again compounded or dispensed, except upon the 
"written order of the original prescriber for each and every subsequent compounding 
or dispensing. No copy or duplicate of such written order or prescription shall be 
made or delivered to any person, but the original shall at all times be open to inspec- 
tion by the prescriber and properly authorized officers of the law. 

Provided, however, that the above provisions shall not apply to preparations 
containing not more than two grains of opium, or not more than one-fourth grain of 
morphine, or not more than one-fourth grain of heroin, or not more than one-eighth 
grain of cocaine, or not more than one-eighth grain of alpha or beta eucaine, or not 
more than ten grains of chloral hydrate, in one fluid-ounce, or if a solid preparation in 
one avoirdupois ounce. Provided also that the above provisions shall not apply to 
preparations containing opium and recommended and sold in good faith for diarrhoea 
and cholera, each bottle or package of which is accompanied by specific directions for 
use, and a caution against habitual use, nor to powder of ipecac and opium commonly 
known as Dover's Powder, nor to liniments or ointments when plainly labeled "for 
external use only." And provided further that the above provisions shall not apply to 
sales at wholesale by jobbers, wholesalers and manufacturers to retail druggists 
or qualified physicians, or to each other, nor to sales at retail by druggists to regular 
practitioners of medicine, dentistry or veterinary medicine, nor to sales made to man- 
ufacturers of proprietary or pharmaceutical preparations for use in the manufacture of 
such preparations, nor to sales to hospitals, colleges, scientific or public institutions. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any practitioner of medicine, dentistry or veteri- 
nary medicine to furnish to or to prescribe for the use of any habitual user of the same 
any cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, opium, morphine, chloral hydrate, or any 
salt or compound of any of the foregoing substances, or any preparations containing 
any of the foregoing substances or their salts or compounds. And it shall also be 
unlawful for any practitioner of dentistry to prescribe any of the foregoing substances 
for any person not under his treatment in the regular practice of his profession, or for 
any practitioner of veterinary medicine to prescribe any of the foregoing substances for 
the use of any human being. 

Provided, however, that the provisions of this section shall not be construed to 
prevent any lawfully authorired practitioner of medicine from furnishing or prescribing 
in good faith for the use of any habitual user of narcotic drugs who is under his pro- 
fessional care such substances as he mav deem necessary for their treatment, when 
such prescriptions are not given or substances furnished for the purpose of evading 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction for the first offense shall be 
fined not less than $25.00 nor more than $50.00 and upon conviction for a second 
offense shall be fined not less than $50.00 nor more than $100.00, and upon conviction 
for a subsequent offense shall be fined not less than $100.00 nor more than $200.00, and 
shall be imprisoned in the county jail for not more than six months, and if a licensed 
pharmacist, physician, dentist or veterinary surgeon, his license shall be revoked. It 
shall be the duty under this act of all judges of the courts of common pleas in this 
state at every regular term thereof, to charge all regularly impaneled grand juries to 
diligently inquire into and investigate all cases of the violation of the provisions of this 
act and to make a true presentment of all persons guilty of such violations. It shall 
be the duty of the Board of Pharmacy to cause the prosecution of all persons violating 
the provisions of this act. No prosecution shall be brought for the sale of any patent 
or proprietary medicine containing any of the drugs or preparations hereinbefore 
mentioned until the Board of Pharmacy shall certify that such medicine contains any 
of the said drugs or preparations in excess of the maximum percentages hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

Sec. 4. In any proceedings under the provisions of this act the charge may be 
brought against any or all of the members of a partnership, or against the directors 
or executive oflicers of a corporation, or against the agent of any person, parnership 
or corporation. 

Sec. 5. All laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act arc hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after the 
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